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FRIDA LEIDER 


As Brinnhilde in Die Walkure 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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FUROPE SENDS MANY OF HER BEST 


Recent Arrivals From Abroad 


SERGE RACHMANINOFI 


, , omposing in his Bremen stateroom which had a piano for his use (Photograph by R 
yf Fleischhut, ship’s photographer) 


NINA KOSHETZ 
nd her daughter, Marina, walking 


jeck of the Ile de France. (World photo) 
MARIA JERITZA 
it her de luxe suite aboard the Bremen. 


(Photographed by R. Fleischhut, ship's 
photographer) 


MARIO CHAMLEE JOSE ITURBI, 


tenor, and Sugi Machi, wife of a Japanese newspaper man, back in Spanish pianist, on board the De Grasse, 
Los Angeles from her debut in Italy as Madame Butterfly whil oming for his third American concert tour. 
Chamlee was appearing in opera in Los Angeles 


(Photograph by R. CAPT. LEOPOLD ZIEGENBEIN AND MR. AND MRS. ALFREDO SAN-MALO. 
violinist, photographed on the bridge of the Bremen as she steamed into port. 
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See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 


253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST anno CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
a a a8. SINGING 
Stoleey, Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 


0 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioL_inist—Conpuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American ney Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor F 

Symphony Orchestra 
3335 Steuben Ave., N. Y. C. Tel: EStabrook 8-6801 








GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 
CuLTURE Operatic Coacu 
Bet Canto MetHop 
216 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 


Voice 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
| the Juilliard Foundation. 120 Claremont Ave., 
. Y.. Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., 
N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-6700. 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty | of the Institute of Musical Art 
f the Juilliard Music School 
Pere Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. 6-2634 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studies, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 7-8178 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons F ks showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 

Write for tickets 
1425 Broadwa Met. Opera * - aaa 
Fel: PEnn. 6-2634 


N. Y. 
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MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Private and Class Lessons, Song and Speech 
Established in New York City 1901 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, 
308 W. 94th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: 


Berlin 
Riverside 9-0452 





IAN McINTYRE 


Voice Spreciatist—Wortp Lecturer— 
PsYCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 
Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. CIrcle 7-3121 





FRANKLYN W. MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Teacher of Organ and Piano 


Gunzburg School of Music, Detroit, Mich. 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stup10o: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





— ary -K_T-T 
GERMAINE BENTZ 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Conservatory of Strasbourg, France 
Recommended by I. Philipp, Paris 
22 East 72nd St., N.Y. P 


First Prize, 


STUDIO: HONE: REgent 4-866) 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO AND VocaL INSTRUCTOR 
Bel Canto Method 
Residence-Studio, London Terrace, 430 W. 24th St., 


New York. Tel. CHelsea 3-1442. Kindly write 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
_ “Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 


New York City 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


ee Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
27 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


and HUmboldt 1429 





T h . 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
New York City 
RUSSEL WRAGG 


(Piano and Keyboard 
Harmony) 


Steinway Hall, 


THUEL BURNHAM 
(Private Lessons and 
Master Classes) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 


: New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, OrGaAN and Harmony Instruction 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz. N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 
310 West 92nd Street. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140, 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





T= CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama—Music—Dance 

A Civic Institution (Est. 1914) 

Write for new illustrated catalog 

Seattle Washington 


DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 


Internationally famous Concert-Pianist, 
Composer and Master Teacher. 


Radio station: KMTR Mondays 
at 8:45 p.m. 
1735 No. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


YER, EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 








168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Published weekly by Musical Courier Company, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, 
1883, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
Yearly Subscription $5.00—Europe $6.25—Canada $8.50 


rice 15 cents. 





CATEAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
PIANO STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Program a Spe- 
cialty. 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 


under the Act of March 3, 





New York. Entered as Second 
1879, 


EDOARDO PETRI 
TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 
Correct Tone Propuction 
IN SPEECH AND SONG 
706 Steinway Hall, 


Studio: New York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Epwarp JoxuNson of 
Opera Co. 
171 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 


Endo1sed by Metropolitan 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOL 

for 
PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


160 West 73rd 
TRafalgar 


Sherman Square Studios, 
New York City 


Street 
7-6700 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire—Radio 
Great Northern Hotel, New York 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-1900 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat aND Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Phone: CIrcle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Lypkovska 
132 West 74th Street : : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 "Louise Carroll, Secy. 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 

English, French and German Song repertory 
West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 


Metropolitan 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Director Mrs. Cari Fique, Voice, Piano 
and Dramatic Action. F. W. Riesberg, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composi- 
tion. Marian Filmer, Stage and Toe 
Dancing. Bruno Timmermann, Violin 
and Ensemble. 
28 So. Portland Ave 
Tel. NEvins 8-3462 


Brooklyn, N. 
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FIFTY-SECOND 
YEAR 



































1 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H.H. A. BEACH 


Com poser-Pianist 
Mail Address: Hillsborough, N. H. 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West 57th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 
59 East Adams St. 310 Sutter St. 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 

orld Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 








Laureate of the Institut 
de FRANCE 


» PILLOI 
COMPOSER 

Q Harmony Composition, Interpretation in 

U French Classic and Modern Repertory 

E Studios in New York City 

s Parkway Road, Bronxville, N. Y., 

Tel. Bronxville 5613 





Singing 


Write: 100 
or Call 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


* MARGOLIS «ai 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 





CHICAGO 





U 
E 
L 





Baroness 


OLGA von TURK ROHN 


Teacher of Voice 


1234 Kimball Bidg 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


. o SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1750 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO Specializing in Lieder 
Betty TiLLoTson Concert DirecTION 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


KORMENDY 


Studio: 1109 Lexington Ave., N. 
lel. RHinelander 4-1738 


caroline WE ss 


7-4950 


Chicago, Ill 








New York 

















Bass-Baritone, 
Concerts and 
Vocal Instruction 





50 W. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


EACHER OF Many PROMINENT PIANISTS 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 


Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 


67th St., New York City. : SUsq. 











:_DILLING 


L 
D 
R 
E 
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HARPIST 


Management Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOIC E 


SINGING 
113 W. 57th aw 








New York City 


Steinway Hall, 
: ClIrele 7-0187 


. Studio 717 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
Teacuer oF Piano 
Sherman Square Studics, 160 W. 13rd 8&., N. ¥. G 
TRafalgar 17-6700 











Chicago 





COURTER 


KREATOR 


sag f Director St. Andrew's 
West 


Visiting artists assisting 


MIGUEL SANDOVAL 


Accompanist to GIGLI 
Coaching in Repertory and Opera 
251 West 99th St., New York City 
Tel: Riverside 9-3649 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 





Studio: 





Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 


205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


:KALLINI 








NOR 
Grand Opera Co, 


Philadelphia 
to Dee. es —May 


Available for Concerts 
anagement: Standard Booking Mfce 
Barbizon-Plaza Music Center, 101 W. Seth Bt N.Y. 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K RAF T's 


Concert - TENOR ~- Oratorio 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Brick Church and Union 


Director of the School of Sscred Musie of Union Theo- 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Columbia 
Chicago 











+ HADDEN-AL EXANDER 


»” New YORK ANI LESLEY) 
PIANIST—-TEA( race 
cial MacDowell p ame 
S. Overlook Rd., Cleveland Het 0 


MO WE — 


New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 





166 W. 72nd St., 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
ius-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnipresence; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th &..N. Y. Tel.: SChuyler 4-0225 


“| CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 


Recent publication: Folk and Master Melodies 
for the Young Violinist. (Schirmer). 


Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 














NAT. D. PIANO and THEORY 
pecializing i Adult Instruction 


Ss J 

Beginners and Advanced Poise 

Relaxation, Nerve Control Con 

centratior 

160 W. 73RD St., New eae 
Telephone ENdicott 2-8 

















The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. I 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 


WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-4897 























TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 





magcern 


COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 





Ox>rr~s 


BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER ,YOUR HOME 
DEALER 

















MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HowenHUSS |: 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., tg W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 750th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


‘ BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 








Soprano 


Concerts 


er + + -:| 





Fe be Lis) 


Soprano 
11 Willow Street, 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd &., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


TINKER 


G TE 
E 353 Angell St., 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 











NOR 
Providence, R. I. 





N. Y. 


Nov 19s 


ember 7, 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vr2tniusie 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1931-32 
L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Mgt.: 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
640 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago, III. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St, N. Y. City 


MODERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Voice, Italian Bel Canto Method, Piano, Polyphony, 
Harmony, Musical Form and Gregorian Chant. 
Vanderbilt Studios No. 1 Telephone: CAledonia 5-7778 
15 East 38th St., N. Y. C 9 a.m. to noon and 3 to 6 p.m. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
A Conductor Woman's Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue icago. IIl. 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEAC HER- —Lecture RECITALS 
Wednesdays 3-6 

610 STEINWAY HALL, 
Telephone: Clrcle 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA C 
Seneca Hotel 7 Il. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosEPHINE LucoHESE, EMILY Day, Nanoy 
MoCorp, HaLuip STILES, CLAIRE ALOEB, BTO. 
145 West 80th St., New York 
*hone SUsquehanna 17-7763 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
Rodin Studios, 200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-0684 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. Circle 17-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
D. L. FriepMAN Webster 4125 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 


744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 

















Chicago 








NEW YORK CITY 


Studio: 

















mozmz0rn 








Chicago 





NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Recitats MANAGED ProcRaMs ARRANGED 
Address: iy Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 


HARRY FRATKIN 


Violinist — Teacher 
“I can highly recommend him in both capacities.’’—Awer. 


ae coor 1220—47th St., Tel. Windsor 6-5290. 
York: 267 W. 70th S8t., Tel. ENdicott 2-2686. 


:BENDITZKY 


PIANIST- neat 
2556 Morse Avenue 








hicago, | 





eee 


POET — COMPOSER 
Conoprt, Sacrep, Rapio Soncs—Only One Hour 
(ded. to G. Martinelli); Roses of Youth; My Little 
Kingdom; Embers; etc. ‘Anthems. Lyrics by Enid Hey. 
At leading music stores. Arranger and Accompanist. 
2042 Mansfeld PL, B’klyn, N. Y. Lifeguard 3-2595. 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TracHsr or SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmana 
New Yor: Newark: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pi. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to}President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. von Klenner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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Metropolitan Reopening 
Featured With “Traviata” 


Ponselle and Lauri-Volpi Garner Plaudits—Artistic Treat 
and Rich Spectacle of Fashion—Serafin Conducts 


The story of the annual autumn opening 
of the Metropolitan Opera House does not 
vary much from year to year in its features 
of news reporting and musical description. 

Always the audience at the seasonal pre- 
miere seems of greater importance than the 
opera given or the artists who present it. 
The reason is not difficult to guess. Opera 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, 
new Chairman of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s Board of Directors. 


at the Metropolitan remains basically a fash- 
ionable enterprise in the minds of most New 
Yorkers and therefore its premiere -in par- 
ticular takes on the nature of a gala occa- 
sion, a social reunion, a formal acknowl- 
edgment that the haute monde has returned 
to town for its winter of dazzling dressing, 
dining, dancing, and glamorous entertain- 
ment in general. 

Last» Monday evening, November 2, 
marked the forty-ninth annual reopening of 
the Metropolitan, and the beginning of the 
twenty-fourth year under the general direc- 
torship of Giulio Gatti-Casazza. Traviata 
was the premiere opera, in its 120th repeti- 
tion at the Metropolitan. 

Artists WELCOMED WARMLY 

A familiar cast helped the vocal and emo- 
tional projections of the frail Violetta and 
the ardent Alfredo to engage the attention 
of those auditors who had some of it to 
spare for the serious doings on the stage. 
There a conspicuously well ordered repre- 
sentation unfolded itself despite the glam- 
orous social interests of the occasion. 

Rosa Ponselle topped the proceedings with 
her original and highly personal concep- 
tion of the title role first revealed by her 
at the Metropolitan last season and since 
given by Miss Ponselle to the London (Co- 
vent Garden) public with conquering effect. 
The American soprano showed on Monday 
evening that she returns here with voice 
and delivery unimpaired and histrionic drive 
as fervent as heretofore. Her noble, mov- 
ing, and flexible voice was at her easy com- 
mand and gave its customary pleasure to 
fastidious ears. Miss Ponselle continues to 
treat this Verdian role as partially dramatic 
vocally, rather than altogether lyrical and 
coloratura, contrary to the habitual mode 
in which Violetta has been conceived and 
sung over a period of many years. 

It convinces the audience nevertheless and 
such conviction was reaffirmed last Monday 
by prolonged applause and other rousing 
demonstrations that must have made the art- 
ist feel happy over the joyful welcome mark- 
ing her local reappearance. 

The Ponselle tones and singing art were 
joined to the delineation which she has es- 
tablished for herself; a deeply-felt, broad, 
impassioned characterization with ardor and 
pathos as the features most underlined. 

Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, the Alfredo, was 
a worthy partner to such a Violetta, for 
romanticism served as his keynote, with 
glowing voice generously sent forth, and 
acting that reflected every evidence of feel- 
ing. Lauri-Volpi too sounded in fresh tonal 
form and gave delight to the restrained 


patrons as well as to those with more tumul- 
tuous ways of showing their appreciation. 

As the elder Germont, Giuseppe De Luca 
was a dignified papa and a singer of fluent 
voice and sure style. 

Others in the cast were Minnie Egener, 
Philine Falco, and Messrs. Bada, Gandolfi, 
Picco, Ananian, 

SERAFIN’S MASTERY 

Tullio Serafin gave of his best as he al- 
ways does. It is amazing to follow his ac- 
tivities over a period of years and note how 


he devotes himself as warmly to Verdi and 
Puccini as he does to Mozart and Wagner. 
Serafin’s control, musicianship and tempera- 
mental urge brought splendid results last 
Monday from an orchestra that sounded rich 
and eager after its long vacation. 

The chorus, trained by the indefatigable 
Giulio Setti, sang with spirit and accuracy. 

In the third act there was a tasteful ballet 
divertissement arranged by Rosina Galli and 
danced by Rita De Leporte, Giuseppe Bon- 
figlio, Mildred Schneider, and the corps de 
ballet. 

The scheduled repertoire for the balance 
of the week included Tannhauser, Wednes- 
day; Bohéme, Thursday; L’Elisir d’Amore, 
Friday; Schwanda (American premiere) 
Saturday matinee; Faust, Saturday evening. 

On Tuesday evening, November 3, the 
Metropolitan Opera Company sang Masse- 
net’s Manon at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia, with Bori and Gigli, Louis 
Hasselmans conducting. 





Chicago Civic Opera’s 
Radiant “Tosca” Premiere 


Artistic Regime of Herbert Witherspoon Looms Promisingly 
—Jan Kiepura’s Debut—Muzio in Title Role— 
‘ Vanni-Marcoux Sings Mario 


Cuicaco.—Chicagoans in the past have 
been led to believe that grand opera is 
either a luxury for the rich or an education 
for all. 

Grand opera is nothing if not entertain- 
ment on a big scale. At least, such is the 
view of the new artistic director Herbert 
Witherspoon, under whose auspices the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera had a radiant and suc- 


JAN KIEPURA, 


new Chicago Opera tenor, as Cavaradossi 
in Tosca. 


cessful opening on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 2. 

The general public does not like to be 
told that it should regard grand opera as 
education, for the average person visits a 
lyric temple to hear good singing, tuneful 
music, and arresting stage scenes and 
pageantry. 

To paraphrase the good old poet Pope: 

“Most persons to the opera repair 

Not for the learning, but the pleasure 

there.” 
WITHERSPOON’S SKILLFUL TACTICS 


With such a belief Herbert Witherspoon 
approaches his task as chief artistic guide 
and executive of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
and his methods toward realizing his pur- 
pose are already discernible and gratefully 
received by the local lyrical enthusiasts. 
The Witherspoon prospectus bristles with 
old favorites, interesting revivals, and novel- 
ties prospectively arresting. 

Generally speaking, the first night at our 
Opera is a social event only. Opera-goers 
do not care what the opening bill might be; 
everybody that is somebody desires to be on 
hand as much to see the audience as to hear 
the singers on the stage. However, the 
premiere night this year was somewhat dif- 
ferent. The public had really come to the 
Civic Opera House, first of all, to hear 
Tosca, a work it knows well, and especially 
to become acquainted with the new Polish 


tenor, Jan Kiepura, secured last summer 
by Herbert Witherspoon to strengthen his 
tenor department. With wise intent and 
keen operatic acumen he introduced the 
newcomer to the first-nighters, thereby at 
once inviting discussion and news interest 
—praise or criticism as the case might be. 
Criticism from those who believe that the 
first night of the season should be given to 
a spectacular opera, and praise from those 
who understood his motive in early bring- 


(Continued on page 24) 


Richard Tauber Receives 
Frenetic Welcome 
at Debut 
Popular German Tenor Charms 
Audience With Appealing 
Vocalism 


An evening audience unusually representa- 
tive as to laymen and professionals crowded 
Town Hall on October 28 to attend the 
American debut of Richard Tauber, Ger- 
man tenor, who is visiting this country for 
an extremely short concert tour. 

Tauber’s hurry to return to Europe is 
caused by his engagements abroad where he 
has long been popular, his vocal activities 
ranging from grand opera and concert to 
musical comedy, the radio, and the phono- 
graph. His greater vogue began in Ger- 
many chiefly as an operetta hero, and last 
summer he won an extensive London suc 
cess in Lehar’s The Land of Smiles 

The visitor made up his program here 
last week mainly of classical compositions, 
the lighter music for which he is most fa 
mous comprising the last two groups (of 
a total of six) and consisting of Volga 
Song (The Czarevitch) Gliick hat als Gast 
(Gypsy Love) Liebe, Seliger Traum 
(Friederike) Sah’ ein Knab’ ein Roéslein 
( Friederike) — all from 
works by Lehar 

Tauber had a rousing reception when he 
made his first entrance, and those who had 
not seen him abroad discovered him to be 
a genial, smiling personage of sturdy fig- 
ure, willing to pour heart and soul into 
song and to grant as many encores of popular 
songs as his eager and delighted audience 
demanded. Among those numbers was, of 
course, Dein ist mein ganzes Herz, the hit 
song from The Land of Smiles. 

Méhul’s aria, Vaterland, dich 
jung verlassen (from Joseph in 


excerpts stage 


muest ict 
Egypt) 
(Continued on page 15) 





Richard Strauss’ 


“Flektra’” 


Thrills Philadelphians 


Magnificent Performance of Gripping Work Under Baton 


of Fritz Reiner — Anne Roselle 


Stirs 


Hearers in Title Role 


Richard Strauss’ Elektra had its first 
German performance in America on Octo- 
ber 29, given by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company (William C. Hammer, 
general manager) there at the Academy of 
Music before a large and brilliant audience 
which included many visitors from other 
cities. 

Elektra is not a novelty in this country, 
for it was first produced here February 1, 


Kubey-Rembrandt photo . 
FRITZ REINER 
who conducted Elektra in Philadelphia. 


1910, at New York (Manhattan Opera 
House; Oscar Hammerstein, manager) fol- 
lowing the world’s premiere at Dresden, 
January 25, 1909. 

In New York the Strauss opera was given 
in French and conducted by Henriquez de la 


Fuente. Mariette Mazarin sang the title 
role. Huberdeau was the Orestes; Gerville- 
Reache, the Clytemnestra; Alice Baron, 
Chrysothemis; Paul Duffault, Aegisthus 
The libretto of Elektra was originally a one 
act play by Hugo von Hofmannsthal and he 
adapted it for operatic use by Strauss. The 
French version came from the pen of 
Gauthiers-Villar. Elektra was performed 
seven times at the Manhattan in the late 
winter and spring of 1910 and Hammerstein 
(Continued on page 8) 


Hofmann Not to Play 
This Season 


Josef Hofmann will do no public piano 
playing this season, but will confine his ac- 
tivities to his directorship of the Curtis In 
stitute of Music in Philadelphia. 

“I have given recitals and made appear- 
ances with orchestra in America regularly 
every season since 1911 and consider that | 
am entitled to one winter of temporary rest 
from the concert platform.” ; 


Erich Kleiber a Professor 


Erich Kleiber, conductor 
Philharmonic Orchestra now is Professor 
Erich Kleiber, for that dignified title has 
just been conferred upon him by the Royal 
Hungarian (Liszt) Academy at Budapest. 
The honor was previously bestowed by that 
institution only eight times, two of its other 
recipients being Richard Strauss and Arturo 
Toscanini. 


of the New York 


Milstein impresses Berlin 


(Special Cable to Musical Courier) 
Bertin.—Nathan Milstein, violinist, made 
an auspicious Berlin debut with the Philhar- 


monic Orchestra, 
October 25. 
ing praise. 


under Furtwaengler, on 
The press accorded him rous- 
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OF SERGE! SOUDEIKINE 


in Its Relation to Music 
1C. PALMER 


A setting by an artist who comprehends the 
spirit and purpose of the composer will, far 
from subtracting from the impression of the 
music itself, tend to heighten its intensity. 
Sight will unite with hearing and the audi- 
ence will utterly lose itseli in a twofold 
symphony of rhythm and color. 

Soudeikine conceives and executes each 
scene as if it were a painting to be hung in 
museum; he contributes to it his maste ry 

dynamic composition, his architectural 
“of balance, his feeling for rhythm, his 
in the handling of detail. Above 


a 
of 
sense 
prec ision 


TAIN, SADKO 


1] 


all, he 


lavishes upon it that color which is 
the chief features of his creations. 
Roche, in Deux Peintres Russes 
Nouveaux, in which he considers Alexandre 
lacouleff and Soudeikine, comments very 
suggestively upon the use of color by the 
latter artist: “The dominant impression of 
his colors is created by those garnet tones 
which the Russians adore; then there 
vermillion, a curious complementary cold sea 
green or dark green; finally pure chrome and 
a few touches of Prussian blue. Nothing 
could be more dazzling, and at times the 
eye begs for mercy. But let one remember 
desolating flatness, the tedious grayness, 
the chill, that are so frequently offered, and 
one throws himself joyfully and gratefully 
into this ardent painting.”’ It was this power 
to use color that so delighted Morris Gest 
and brought from the producer the follow- 
ing comment: “Depressed, worn out, hun 
gry—not from lack of food, but from think- 
ing of something new feed to the starv 
ing minds of the Americans—I strolled into 


one ol 
Denis 


are 


to 


PRINTEM 


Paris. There I saw 
Souris, and suddenly every 
brain relaxed. For there was 
senses the one thing that not 
but my whole mind also had 
hungered for. Color! Happy color! Color 
that brought tears and laughter to my soul. 
Soudeikine was the first Russian whose 
colors laughed and smiled... even giggled!” 
In the Chauve-Souris Soudeikine let his 
color go: it galloped reckless and unre- 
strained, bringing to all beholders the foo yer 
and laughter” that so refreshed the soul ¢ 


the Théatre Fémina in 
Balieff's Chauvre 
muscle of my 
unfolded to my 
only my soul 


Morris Gest. In his operas, Soudeikine has 
used color with even greater power, variety, 
and depth of mood—color at times mad, gay, 
gaudy, as in Petroushka: at times subdued 
to a sombre note as in certain scenes of 
The Flying Dutchman; often dazzlingly 
gorgeous as in Le Rossignol ; or rich with 
deep Russian harmonies as in the Merchants’ 
Hall scene of Sadko. He captures sunlight 
in his skies and seas, and revels in the 
hurdy-gurdy colors of a Russian fair. At 
times he uses color symbolically : in Les 
Noces, the axe-hewn scenery was painted in 
the colors of things familiar in the lives of 
the Russian peasant—wheat, earth, wood, 
flax, honey, primitive Russian icons. 

Versatility is another earmark of Soudei- 
kine. He is ultra-modern, yet primitive; a 
futurist, yet inspired by the past. His work 
is at times a riot of angles, masses, clashing 
color, dynamic movement; they belong un- 
mistakably to this age. Yet without exag- 
geration it may be said that he detests mod- 
ernity; and it is with peculiar delight that 
he paints a madonna with angels, in the for- 
mal and ascetic manner of the Byzantine; or 
a delicate study of porcelain figurines (ot 
which by the way he is a passionate col- 
lector) in a smooth classic grace, worthy 
of the eighteenth century. 

The reasons for this versatility that verges 
upon the paradoxical are not far to seek. 
In the first - he a Russian, and- 
as explained by Alexey Tolstoy, writing in 
Vanity Fair (June, 1924)—“In his veins 
flow two streams of blood, the clear blood 
of the West and the cloudy blood of the 
Asiatic.” This Russian critic continues: 
“In the art of Soudeikine are combined two 
great contradictions and two cultures: the 
East and the West. The old debate regard- 
ing the tendencies of Russian art finds in 
Soudeikine a tremendous argument in behalf 
of those who maintain that Russia’s mission 
consists in the fusion of two worlds, the 
East and the West—those two opposite, yet 
subtly dependent worlds, that strive towards, 
but cannot reach, one another, like the mas- 
culine and the feminine elements of life. In 
Russian is consummated this anguished mar- 
riage.” To this already complex heritage, 
the artist added other influences: he im- 
bibed the wine the Parisian temper, and 
sensed the impact of the New World. The 
result a synthesis of many cultures, Asi- 
atic, Slavic, Western, European, American. 

Leaving apart his easel work, murals, and 
designs for the dramatic stage, we find 
amazing variety in Soudeikine’s creations 
for the opera alone. He has interpreted 
French, German, Russian operas, of com- 
posers as divergent in temper as Mozart and 
Stravinsky, Moussorgsky, and Wagner. Let 
us consider in some detail certain of these 
productions, 

In Mozart's The 
artist is confronted 
problem. 


1S 


of 


is 


Magic Flute, the scenic 
y a singularly difficult 
The composition, which has been 
called an ratic hybrid of freemasonry 
and fairy lore, has allegorical elements 
which might well appear absurd were the 
production not staged with a rare largeness 
of imagination. Soudeikine solved the prob- 
lem in a strange and daring fashion. His 
settings were Egyptian, as Egypt was con- 
ceived by the eighteenth century Germany, 
yet the masses and perspectives were handled 
with a strong suggestion of the modern, 
even of the cubist; and certain details of 
the settings and costumes employed delicate 
eighteenth century touches, in harmony with 
the characteristic music of Mozart. There 
were, inevitably, those who considered this 
tour de force “over-rich,” and ‘at times too 
emphatic.” Yet others found the pictoral 
extravagances of the Russian modernist “one 
of the happiest of Mr. Gatti’s inspirations,” 
and the result a highly acceptable interpre- 
tation of the composer’s musical ideas. 

The Flying Dutchman also received a 
treatment refreshingly removed from the tra- 
dtional manner. The highly imaginative 
settings were conceived on a scale befitting 
heroic Wagnerian drama. Ships both real 
and phantom, rockbound shores, stormy seas 

these were handled with vigor and fresh- 
ness, yet the essential mood of poetic gloom 
and mysterious tragedy was maintained. 

Despite his quality of being at home in 
many and various musical environments, 
Soudeikine is most completely at his ease in 
compositions which are Russian in theme 
or involve fantasy and grotesquerie. It 
hard to conceive a more adequate painting of 
the for Moussorgsky’s The Fair at 
Sorochintzy. Soudeikine has himself wit 
nessed such fairs in central Russia, and his 
memory is stored with a wealth of rich de- 
tail. The opening scene, vibrant with rol- 
licking bourgeois enjoyment, is the impres- 
sion of one who has himself been in the 
thick of such motion and color, who can 
interpret from the heart the exciting zest, 


ope 


is 
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the holiday spirit, of Moussorgsky’s tuneful 
choruses. 

In the symphonic poem of this opera, A 
Night on the Bald Mountain, there is the 
ballet, referred to above, in which the drunk- 
en peasant Tcherevik dreams that he is 
driven into hell. Here the artist is free to 
revel in extravagant and fantastic imagery, 
and the scene abounds in bats and demons, 
fire and brimstone. 

Again in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sadko, Sou- 
deikine has the opportunity to create both 
Russian settings and fabulous extravaganzas. 
His seven tableaux tend admirably to 
heighten the effects of this fantastic and 
enchanted opera. The curtain rises upon the 
Great Hall of the Merchants’ Palace in 
Novgorod. Here the architecture of a heavy 
log-construction, overlaid with richly painted 
design, frames a_ tableaux worthy of the 
mood evoked by legend and folklore. 

In the second tableaux Sadko wanders by 
the shores of Lake Ilmen, in a setting of 
moonlit nocturnal loveliness; he meets with 
a swan which becomes Volkhova, the prin- 
cess of the sea. 

The third scene is as matter-of-fact as the 
preceding one was dreamlike. It reveals a 
room in Sadko’s house, a typical Russian 
interior, and harmonizes with the simplicity 
of the score at this point. 

But in the setting which follows, the artist 
creates a gorgeous picture of epic beauty 
the waterfront at Novgorod, with the white 
spires and turrets of the ancient city rising 
beyond. Here Sadko draws forth the three 
golden fish, while the sheen of glittering 
scales and the strong sunlight reflected on 
brilliant costumes echo the flashing golden 
harmonies of the orchestration. 

Other scenes offer equally splendid spec- 
tacles. For originality, the palace of the 
sea-king is unsurpassed. We find ourselves 
on the ocean’s floor, in a realm of rippling 
waters and swirling fish, where the sea king 
from his watery throne rules the weird deni- 
zens of the deep. The costumes for the bal- 
let here were marvels of grotesquerie: The 
Waves and Brooks, the Fishes and Sea 
Horses and Serpents and Sea Anemones 
dance fantastically until they are sobered by 
the interruption of the old Hero. 

Like Rimsky, Soudeikine has a gift for 
evoking the mood of legend, or portraying 
incredible and enchanting worlds. 

Soudeikine has created the mise-en-scéne 
for three compositions of Stravinsky’s: La 





VER a period of twenty-five years 

there has crept into music of the so 

called popular type a tendency that 
has slowly and steadily spread itself through- 
out every phase of the art, becoming a verit- 
able fad, and resulting in the degeneracy of 
both interpretative and creative musicians. 
Probably nothing has done mores to break 
down one of the most vital principles of 
music than this vicious tendency: that of 
smearing. 

Today one never expects any except the 
great artists to proceed directly from one 
note to another. Even pianists and organ- 
ists introduce scales between disjunct me- 
lodic notes, or toboggan on a glissando if 
the absence of black keys permits. A note 
is never “struck in the middle.” The creed 
demands that one slur up or down to it as 
the case may be. This same lack of direct- 
ness and of virility is felt not only in the 
popular compositions of today but in those 
of the young intelligentsia of the musical 
world. Harmonic progressions meander, 
and naturally, the melodies which germinate 
in soil that is so unhealthful reflect the 
slime of their abode. 

One may expect execrable taste from 
vocal and instrumental crooners, since no 
one anticipates anything else from self-pro- 
fessed devotees of mediocrity ; but when mu- 
sicians who might be respectable pander to 
this disgusting fad it is time for someone to 
point the finger of scorn. If one were to 
ask them why they did so, the reply would 
always be that they were catering to popular 
taste. “Popular taste” is a misle ading ex- 
vena a One is presumed to believe that 
it means the taste of the general public: 
as a matter of fact it is that of the musicians 
themselves. The taste of the general public 
is always superior to that of the average mu- 
sician, since one may find intelligent persons 
in the general public. But one can never 
find a high degree of intelligence in the 
rank and file of those engaged in any ar- 
tistic pursuit, whether it be music, poetry, 
painting, or sculpture. Such persons manage 
to make themselves heard, but not felt— 
except as a vexation. 

It is not difficult to find the sources of 
this degeneracy: only an artist can clearly 
attack a given note, and all that mediocre 
musicians needed as an excuse to make capi- 
tal of their lack of skill was the portamento. 


MUSICAL 


Rossignol, Petroushka, and Les Noces. And 
he has designed also a panel for the Steinway 

Collection, setting forth his impression in 
pose construction, rhythm, and color, oi 
Le Sacre du Printemps. Here is an ideally 
felicitous combination of composer and scenik 
designer: Stravinsky and Soudeikine. Both 
are modern, both are Russian, both are ironic, 
restless, and profound. Tartarinoff, the 
celebrated Russian critic, has written pene 
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wood and string, are yet capable of human 
passion, and so are subject to the joys and 
more particularly the sorrows of human be- 
ings. A magician in a public square in 
Petrograd sets up his puppet show before 
a carnival crowd. His actors are a little 
Ballerina, her lover Petroushka, and a vil 
lainous Moor. The three fall into the inevi 
table triangular pattern: Petroushka woos 
the Ballerina, who faithlessly turns to the 


a 
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tratingly of their kinship: “Soudeikine’s work 
has much in common with Stravinsky’s mu 
sic. They are both enamored with the com- 
bination of different elements, music and 
movement, movement and color Stra 
vinsky’s harmonies and Soudeikine’s colors 
are also kindred—spontaneous, rich, sonor 
ous, well-blended, varied. There is in both 
a mixture of the primitive and the complex 
modern tendencies.” 

The characteristic traits of both artists are 
to be found in the ballet, Petroushka. The 
story is the wistful tragedy of puppets who, 
while struggling against the limitations of 


‘AL ENTR’ACTE Cl 


IRTAIN, PETROUSHKA. 


Moor; and, after a struggle born of 
jealousy, Petroushka is slain by the Moor. 

Petroushka is in a sense the Russian coun- 
terpart of the Pagliacco, though their roles 
are really reversed: Pagliacco, a human be 
ing, suffers under the necessity of pretend 
ing to be a puppet; Petroushka, though he 
endures human pain, is still denied a real 
existence—the showman holds him up to the 
crowd to prove that he cannot be dead: that 
he is, after all, only a wooden doll. 

This theme, with its exotism, its fantasy, 
its color, and its relentless irony, offer an 
irresistible appeal to Stravinsky, and like 
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MUSICAL FADS OF TODAY 


By Bainbridge 


While this - always been used as an 
occasional effect by vocalists and players of 
stringed instruments, about twenty years ago 
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it was introduced by 
bit of comedy in rag-time. 


slide-trombonists as a 
Here was some 
Even an amateur could 
In fact, he could not do anything 


thing to capitalize. 
do this. 
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Song of India. All popular writers became 
intrigued by the wail and ornamentation of 
Oriental music. It satisfied at least a por- 


tion of the amateur’s desire to slur, and in 
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Soudeikine to real heights of 
achievement. Seldom have 
visual elements of a setting been so 
pletely in tune with a 
artist, while remaining true to the 
the place and the personages, and to 
composer’s mood, accentuates everything 
with emphatic rhythms of color and design. 

His delight in broad and spirited carica 
ture is everywhere apparent, notabiy in the 
Danee of the Nursemaids, Coachmen and 
Grooms, whose costumes are 
of burlesque. The ultimate 
this ballet, as in : 
sky prodfictions mounted by Soudeik 
the profound sympathy between tl 
men. “I discussed with Stravinsky 
ception of this ballet a hundred time 
deikine has said. “I followed the 
puntal and choreographic story, 
my designs and colors what he 
tonal and pantominic parts.” 

Equally interesting, though of totall 
ferent nature, was the ballet Le 
yoces, which, as progra 

of the performance, 1 new c 
tion of dynamic composition in stage decor: 
tion.’ 

Symbolism replaced any gesture toward 
realism in setting. The ted of 
group of sculptural giving the 
pression of the rugged axe-hewn cot 
tion to be found in the Russian pe 
house, and painted in hues symbolic of the 
things most familiar in his life At the 
left was suggested the home of the bride, 
at the right, that of the groom, and in the 
center the marriage bed. The three 
sional scenery and the highly styl 
of the costumes translated into visual terms 
the spirit of the Stravinsky music, while 
synthesis of primitive and 
subtly suggested the dual nature of the 
position—the nuptial rites of ancient peasant 
lore through the medium of twentieth cen 
tury music. 
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conjecture it was found that a saw lent it 

self admirably to wailing. One could never 
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“Flektra’’ Thrills 
Philadelphians 


(Continued from page 5) 

" took it to Philadelphia on February 5, 
1910 

Ihe work was not done again in America 
until the Philadelphia production last week. 
Meanwhile it has been heard frequently 
abroad, particularly in Central Europe and is 
regular repertoire of many opera 
there. 
Fritz REIN ACHIEVEMENT 
As a matter of record, the complete cast 
recent Philadelphia production is set 
Clytemnestra, Margaret 
Anne Roselle ; Chryso- 
themis, Charlotte Boerner ; Aegisthus, 
Bruno Korell; Orestes, Nelson Eddy; Pre- 
ceptor of Orestes, Walter Vassar; Confidant 
of Clytemnestra, Marie Edelle; Train 
Bearer, Edwina Eustis; Young Servant, 
Daniel Healy; Old Servant, Abrasha Ro 
boisky; Mistress of Maids, Irra_ Petina; 
First Maid, Rose Bampton; Second Maid, 
Virginia Kendrick; Third Maid, Paceli 
Diamond; Fourth Maid, Marie Edelle; Fifth 
Maid, Helen Jepson; and Six, Maid Serv- 
ants: Martha Everett, Charlotte Lockowitz, 
Mary Foster, Bertha Schlessinger, Irene 
Jacoby, Josephine Beale. Conductor, 
Reiner; Stage Director, Wilhelm v 
metal, Jr.; Director, Mrs 
C. Hammer 

it can be said without reservation that the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company spon- 
sored a noteworthy presentation, which as- 
sumed high artistic significance through the 
intensive, magnificent musicianship of Fritz 
Reiner and his remarkable conducting 

Reiner had led Elektra frequently in Eu 

pe and last week gave convincing evidence 
f his intimate knowledge of the score; his 
firm hold of the orchestra; his understanding 
of vocal and dramatic stage requi 

! exceptional ability to make the in- 
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rements ; 
rence, color, 
and yet in entire contact and 
blend with the singing prin ipals and chorus. 
In Reiner’s reading the elaborate and com 
plicated details were etched clearly, and the 
score revealed all its graphic drama, pathos, 
and passional surge. The dominance of thé 
nductor moreover was achieved with quiet 
nomy of custuane and all 
Reiner is an expert and 


and precision 


absence of 

{ inspiring 
was given a true Ova- 
nearly two hours of uninter- 
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TUSS 
pera conductor He 
tion after the 
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rupted music making and it was gratifying 
to see that an audience could so thoroughly 
understand what Fritz Reiner signified per- 
sonally in the brilliant success of the per- 
iormance, 

ANNE ROoSELLeE’s FEAT 

Impressive was Anne Roselle’s version of 
Elektra, as difficult a role to do as any in 
opera. She remains on the stage during 
practically the entire time of the action; 
must be competent in lyrical episodes and in 
dramatic passages affiliated with the extra- 
ordinarily full and resounding orchestration 
characteristic of Strauss. However, even in 
the softer moments he weaves intricate coun- 
terpoint about the singing voice and its pos- 
sessor is required to have sure intonation 
and musical response. 

Mme. Roselle’s voice was in the main 
equal to the demands of the part, sounded 
lovely in lyricism and only a few times 
missed the booming volume which is asked 
to match itself with the orchestra. The 
Roselle vocal manner inclines its owner 
never to shout and for that she is to be 
commended. Her tones were always ap- 
pealing especially in the gentler scenes with 
Chrysothemis and Orestes. She handled the 
declamatory text well. 

Elektra as an acting role has many facets 
and moods and they were handled intelli- 
gently by Mme. Roselle even though she did 
not give vent to all the savage intensity and 
orgiastic fury for which the story and music 
call with emphasis, particularly when the 
work approaches and reaches its finale of 
the ecstatical dance of death. 

Applause in rich measure went to Mme. 
Roselle for her contribution. 

Margaret Matzenauer as the repulsively 
fascinating Clytemnestra combined her sing- 
ing and histrionic art in an arresting por- 
trayal which won warm approval in the one 
great scene where the debauched and mur- 
derous queen, shaking with fear, faces Elek- 
tra aflame with avenging desire to slay her 
mother. 

Chrysothemis was sung excellently by 
Charlotte Boerner (late of Berlin) who has 
a voice of smooth quality and ample carry- 
ing power. 

Nelson Eddy, a stately figure, did Orestes 
with dignity, feeling, and a sonorous voice 
well used. 

The chorus sang with spirit and accuracy. 
In its backstage scenes the volume of tone 
was amplified by an electrical device so that 
the voices would not be obscured by the 
orchestra. Four horns were suspended be- 
low the proscenium arch and the singing was 
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picked up by two microphones backstage. 
lt cannot be said that the idea was alto- 
gether a success as demonstrated on the 
present occasion, the sounds transmitted 
being entirely too loud at moments. 

Forbiddingly grim was the single scenic 
set, a rocky castle wall and staired terrace. 
Striking group and other effective stage pic- 
tures were directed by Wilhelm von Wy- 
metal, Jr. 

Further consideration of Elektra as an 
opera may be found in the Variations de- 
partment of this issue. ae 


Ormandy Conducts 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts of October 30, 31, and 
November 2, marked the first appearance in 
the Academy of Music, as conductor, of 
Eugene Ormandy, who is taking the place 
of Toscanini, as guest conductor of the 
Orchestra for two weeks. Mr. Ormandy 
gained great popularity when he conducted 
the orchestra as Robin Hood Dell last sum- 
mer, and at these concerts, strengthened the 
fine impression made then. He received an 
ovation upon his appearance, after each 
number, and particularly at the close. 

His selection of a program was a happy 
one, including the Brahms Symphony in E 
minor, Polka and Fugue from Schwanda 
by Weinberger, and two Strauss numbers, 
Till Eulenspiegel and the Waltzes from 
Rosenkavalier. 

The reading of the symphony was mas- 
terly, with great attention to the clarity of 
themes and voiees, even those which are 
many times obscure. All the movements 
were well interpreted with perhaps highest 
honors to the third. The mood of the entire 
work was faithfully portrayed with how- 
ever an individual vitality, not always felt. 

The Polka and Fugue from Weinberger’s 
opera, Schwanda, have not been given pre- 
viously at the regular orchestral concerts 
here. They were delightfully novel, chang- 
ing so abruptly from the surprisingly simple 
Polka melody to the complication of the 
Fugue. They scored an immediate success. 

Mr. Ormandy gave one of the most lucid 
interpretations of Till Eulenspiegel that has 
been heard here. The pranks of this rogue 
seemed to stand out with unusual clearness, 
also the mirth and humor of it were less 
noisy and fully in keeping with the idea 
of the story which has come down to us. 
Again the audience manifested marked ap- 
proval. 

The charming 
were much enjoyed. 

Mr. Ormandy’s easy, graceful, and musi- 
cianly conducting assured his lasting popu- 
larity in Philadelphia. M. M. 
Concert Managers to Advise on 

Chicago’s World Fair 

A group of managers have been appointed 
to act with Herbert Witherspoon, chairman 
of the committee on music, in organizing the 
concerts for the Century of Progress in Chi- 
cago in 1933. George Engels, representing 
the National Broadcasting Company ; Arthur 
Judson, representing Columbia Broadcasting 
Company; Charles L. Wagner, the Eastern 
independent managers; Dema Harshbarger, 
the Civic Concert Service, and Bertha Ott, 
representing Chicago managers. 

For orchestral music, the committee rec- 
ommends a symphony orchestra for the du- 
ration of the fair, to be recruited from the 
best players available in Chicago, with guest 
conductors from abroad as well as from this 
country. The committee is also considering 
the engaging of several of America’s leading 
symphony orchestras and perhaps one dis- 
tinguished European organization. 

Regarding the education program the com- 
mittee is working with the Music Supervis- 
ors National Council on a plan to present 
high-school bands, orchestras and choruses 
in a series running from June through 
August. 


Rosenkavalier Waltzes 


Metropolitan Opera Casts, 
November 9-16 


The bill at the Metropolitan Opera for 
next week is: Girl of the Golden West, 
Monday, with Jeritza and Martinelli, and 
Danise; Massenet’s Manon, Wednesday, with 
3ori and Gigli; Meistersinger, Thursday, 
with Max Lorenz (debut), Fleisher, Schorr, 
Marie von Essen (debut), etc.; Tosca, Fri- 
day, with Jeritza, Lauri-Volpi, and Scotti; 
Forza del Destino, Saturday matinee, with 
Ponselle, Swarthout, Martinelli, Basiola; 
Walkure, Saturday evening, with Ohms, 
Manski, Branzell, Lorenz, Schorr, Carlton 
Gauld (debut). 

Serafin will conduct La Forza del Destino; 
Bodanzky leads the Wagner works; Bel- 
lezza’s baton has charge of The Girl and 
Tosca; to Louis Hasselmans goes the direct- 
ing of Manon. 


Kleiber to Remain Another Week 


Erich Kleiber will remain in America an 
extra week to await the return of Toscanini, 
whose first concert will be given at Carnegie 
Hall on November 26: This will prolong 
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Kleiber’s command of the New York Phil- 
harmonic to seven weeks. Permission to 
remain for the additional time was granted 
by the Prussian Ministry of Art which di- 
rects the Berlin State Opera with which 
Kleiber is affiliated as conductor. 


Austral and Amadio Here 


Florence Austral, soprano, has returned 
from Europe bringing with her a new cycle 
of songs by Michel Head, Irish composer, 
which she will sing at her concert . Car- 
negie Hall, New York, December 4. The 
cycle is called The Rim of the Moon and 
includes four songs. Miss Austral will also 
include a new song by Sir Hamilton Harty, 
British conductor, Come, My Heart’s De- 
light. 

John Amadio, flutist, assisting artist at 
Miss Austral’s concert, arrived on the same 
boat bringing four flutes in different keys. 
One, a G flute, is a novelty that has not 
been heard as a solo instrument here before. 
It is capable of descending four notes lower 
than the ordinary flute and is to the flute 
family what the viola is to the violin. Dur- 
ing the coming concert Mr. Amadio will use 
all of the four flutes. He also has with him 
a new work for flute by George Enesco, 
called Cantabile and Presto. 


Noted Artists for New York’s 


Town Hall Building Fund 
Programs 

John McCormack begins the series of 
Town Hall, New York, Building Fund Con- 
certs December 3, followed at intervals of a 
month by Matzenauer, Rachmaninoff, Pon- 
selle and Elman, all to be held in Town Hall. 
Geoffrey O’Hara, composer-lecturer, and 
Edna Thomas, contralto, appear in the Po- 
litical League series. An historical pageant 
is scheduled for February 24, with Eigh- 
teenth Century music. Associated with the 


sponsoring committee are Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, John Erskine, Ernest Hutcheson, Otto 
Kahn, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Mme. Sem- 
brich and Ernest Schelling. 


Stillings and La Farge at Lions 
Club 


Anne Stillings, contralto, and Maurice La 
Farge were guests of Dr. Morris Silberman 
at the Lions Club, New York recently. 
3oth sang, Miss Stillings doing some classi- 
cal songs and Mr. Farge some clever 
French and Spanish numbers, also playing 
several of his own compositions. 


Gay-Zenatello Suit Filed 

Maria Gay and her husband, Giovanni 
Zenatello, have filed suit against Lily Pons 
in the Supreme Court of White Plains, 
N. Y., for $100,000 for breach of contract. 
They were unsuccessful in their original suit 
claiming similar damages last spring. Miss 
Pons’ husband, Auguste Mesritz, also F. C 
Coppicus, her manager, and Bruno Zirato 
are likewise named as defendants. 


Baggiore Scores in Atlanta 


Attilio Baggiore, tenor of the Royal 
Opera, Rome, made his American concert 
debut at Atlanta, Ga., on October 28, when 
he substituted at the last moment for Claudia 
Muzio. The Atlanta press lauded him for 
his “golden tones, fluent and effortless lyri- 
cism ... and artistry.” The audience de- 
manded many encores. 


OBITUARY 


FUNERAL SERVICES FOR HARRIET 
BISHOP LANIER 


Funeral services for MHarriet Bishop 
Lanier, president and founder of the Society 
of the Friends of Music, New York, were 
held on November 3 at the Church of the 
Incarnation. In accordance with her request, 
the only music at the service was the singing 
of Ruhet Wohl from Bach’s St. John Pas- 
sion, sung by thirty-five members of the 
society chorus, and conducted by Artur 
Bodanzky. John Doane was the organist. 

The services were attended by many who 
are socially and musically prominent. Floral 
tributes, which covered the chancel, were 
distributed, after the services, among the sick 
at the Presbyterian and St. Elizabeth’s hos- 
pitals. 





WESLEY WEYMAN 


Wesley Weyman, instructor of piano died 
in Roosevelt Hospital on October 30 after 
a prolonged illness. At one time he was 
associated with the Institute of Musical Art, 
and also appeared in London as soloist with 
the London Symphony Orchestra. He was a 
direct descendant of Myles Standish, and had 
completed a history of his forebears which 
will soon be published. He is survived by 
his mother. 

DR. W. L. GLOVER 


Dr. W. L. Glover, director of the Emma 
Willard Conservatory of Music in Troy, 
N. Y., was fatally injured in an automobile 
accident in that city on November 1. Dr. 
Glover, a native of Malden, Mass., is sur- 
vived by a sister, Jane Glover, of Boston. 
He was sixty-nine years old. 
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Sylvia Lent in Recital. 


| Now and then the season flowers 
) forth with a recital to which the 
reviewer can listen with. unstinted 
satisfaction and the heartening 
knowledge that there is little left for 
him to do but indicate why he had 
such a good time. Sylvia Lent’s 
concert last night in the Town Hall 
was one of these. The program bore 
the impress of taste and originality; 
the soloist’s playing showed that she 
understood her obligation to fine 
music and could discharge it, and in 


Frank Bibb she was blessed with an 
associate who lifted the art of ac- 
companiment into the rare altitudes 
of extremely distinguished playing. 
Miss Lent’s tone is warm, her man- 
ner of playing without ostentation, 
and her feeling for her medium 
sound. One had the impression that 
both violinist and pianist deliberately 
made themselves unobtrusive chan- 


nels for music. Perhaps that is why 
the Mozart and the Stravinsky spar- 
kled with so clear a brilliance. ihe 
performance of the latter’s suite on 
themes by Pergolesi was particularly 
clean and luminous, so that the audi- 
tor caught all the queer and amusing 
erosslights, the curious vivid trans- 
parency, that have resulted from the 
adorning of classical line and shape 
with mordant modern color. 

The same fine reading attended 
La. Salle Spier’s Ballade” given its 
first performance with the composer 
at the piano. 

The program concluded with Gra- 


nados ag vy Falla. It was a lon 
program, but one went away wa 
) y ating 








































































































“Sylvia Lent gave her first violin recital of the season to her 
usual large gathering of music lovers. She played with her 
wonted skill and expression a Stravinsky Suite and music by 
Corelli, Mozart, Granados and De Falla.” 

—New York Evening Post, Oct. 28, 1931. 














PLAYS WITH 


“Luminosity” (Times )—“Brilliance of Execution” (Sun) 
“Bravura’ (Journal )—“Flawless Intonation” (Herald Tribune ) 
“Virtuosity” (Staats-Zeitung )—“Skill and Expression” (Post) 


AT HER NEW YORK RECITAL AT THE 
TOWN HALL ON OCTOBER 27, 1931 


“This earnest player is to be felicitated on her brave attempt to deviate 
from the beaten path of fiddler’s programs. Having done justice to the 
classics with Spalding’s arrangements of Corelli’s ‘La Folia’ variations and 
Mozart's G major Sonata, Miss Lent proceeded to Stravinsky’s Suite on 
Themes from Pergolesi. She then played Gustav Strube’s Poem and a new 
Sallade by LaSalle Spier. Her final group consisted of arrangements of 
pieces by Granados and De Falla. Miss Lent can always be counted on for 
flawless intonation, aristocratic taste and a sure sense of style in whatever 
she sets out to do. She was equally at home in Corelli, Mozart and Stra- 
vinsky. She did nothing finer, however, than in Gluck’s noble melody from 
‘Orfeo,’ an encore which she set forth with rare purity of tone and veracious 
sentiment.” —New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 28, 1931. 


“Sylvia Lent was heard by a large and evidently enthusiastic audience. 
She possesses authority, assurance and repose. Whether her talents were 
disclosed in the ancient La Folia by Corelli; the G-major Sonata by Mozart; 
or in the Stravinsky arrangement of Pergolesi themes in the form of a 
suite, she showed definite command of the instrument, a string efficiency 
and left hand agility and security.” 
—New York American, Oct. 28, 1931. 

“Miss Lent is always an agreeable artist. She possesses good tone, purity 
of intonation and sensitive taste. She displayed these gifts to advantage 
in the delightful ‘La Folia’ of Corelli. She was also pleasing in the Mozart 
Sonata. In the Stravinsky number she had opportunity of showing good 


rhythmic sense and brilliance of execution.” 
—New York Sun, Oct. 28, 1931. 


“Sylvia Lent has become a player of matured art since her début eight 
years ago, and her latest performance was notable both for its soundness 
and its bravura. She was concerned last night with old and new music, 
but mostly the latter, which included Stravinsky’s ‘Pergolesi’ suite and a 


first performance of LaSalle Spier’s new Ballade.” 
—New York Evening Journal, Oct. 28, 1931. 


“Sylvia Lent showed that she is a genuine virtuoso and a mature artist 
worthy of the most serious attention. She possesses a clean, individual tone, 
a very reliable bow and finger technique, an impeccable intonation and 
combines in her playing soulful depth as well as high musicianship, artistry 
and a refined taste which does not at any time permit her to attempt cheap 
effects. The audience showered the successful artist with the strongest 


possible applause and demanded innumerable encores.” 
—New York Staats-Zeitung, Oct. 28, 1931. 








“There are few, if any, artists of her generation and sex who equal her as 
masters of the violin and as exponents of its literature.” 


—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Oct. 28, 1931. 
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Musical and Other Changes 


MUSICAL 


in Paris 


By CLARENCE LUCAS 


ving given its foreign visitors 
wettest, dullest July and August 
lity years, Paris has welcomed 
warmest, dri 
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ysurdly ap 
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provement is turning its hungry eyes on one 
of the most antique, unwholesome, pictur- 
esque and pestilential quarters. What mat- 
ters it to science and sanitation that rue 
Saint Martin was a Roman road? And a 
merciless medical board has condemned the 
tottering hotel in which Lully was the master 
of the music, by a license of Mazarin’s in the 
reign of Louis XIV. Soon the narrow 
streets, which can be spanned from wall to 
wall by the extended hands of a man with 
long arms, will expand to the normal width 
of an ordinary street, like the average thor 
every other city in the world 
the visitor exclaim: “Cedidit, 
ylonia illa magna,—Babylon the 


ughfare of 
Then may 
cecidit, Bal 
great is fallen!” 

But the new building will differ less from 
Lully’s hotel than our new music differs 
from Lully’s melodies. Madame de Sévigné 
writing to Madame de Grignan on the sixth 
of May, 1672, said that she was sure in 
heaven they would not hear music different 
from Lully’s: “je ne crois point qu’il y ait 
une autre musique dans le ciel.” If she re 
turned to her old home in Paris—now a 
museum—she would surely believe that our 
music was composed especially for the other 
place 

What would Lully make of Szymanowski, 
for instance? What kind of a French 
Italian oath would Lully use if he heard 
that an Amercan violinist was to play Szy- 
manowski When Lully died in 1687 the 
present state of Virginia was a crown col 
ony of England, and the founding of Rich 
mond was still more than half a century in 
the future 

An American violinist playing a Szyman 
owski violin by Guadanini, 
who was born long after Lully died, would 
make old Lully believe that he was 
very much drunker than usual. And delir 
ium tremens would be a mild shock compared 
to hi if his royal master the 
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king told him that a girl violinist, Viola 
Mitchell, had sent a few tickings along a 
wire to Vienna, and the orchestral parts, all 
beautifully printed, had flown to ‘Paris in an 
airplane. J] went a street or two out of my 
way to stand on the slab over Lully’s rest 
ing place in the church of Notre Dame des 
Victories, but I saw no evidences of his 
having turned in his grave at the astound 
ing news. 

Nevertheless the city fathers have de 
cided that the Lully district must be im- 
proved. The old hotel stands at the corner 
of the rue de Venise and the rue Quincam- 
poix, in which street once stood Law’s bank, 
of South Sea Bubble fame. And around 
the corner is the rue des Lombards where 
Boccaccio was born in 1313. Thereby hangs 
a tale; for many Italian authors have sought 
to show that Beccaccio came from Certaldo. 
But the evidence collected by Edward Hut- 
ton in favor of Paris is overwhelming. But 
Law and Boccaccio, and finally Lully, have 
and will have no habitation of stone and 
plaster in Paris. 

The general topics of conversation, when 
there is nothing else to talk about, are the 
hardness of the times, the difficulty of mak- 
ing a living, and the expression of wonder 
at what will happen next. An enormous 
crowd which filled every nook and corner 
of the huge Pleyel Hall, sought a temporary 
relief from its imagined misery by listening 
to the Orchestre Symphonique, directed by 
Monteux, play Beethoven’s third symphony 
and some newer works by Ravel, with the 
pleasing diversion of Schumann’s concerto 
interpreted by Alfred Cortot. Many well 
known pianists were wedged in the crowded 
hall. Some young piano students near me, 
reeking of scales and Czerny, thought the 
concerto might have been better played, an 
opinion which was probably shared by the 
old and experienced artist, Cortot himself. 

Afterwards I  sauntered through the 
Champs Elysées and passed the round build 
ing in which I had heard the same Schu- 
mann concerto conducted by Lamoureux in 
1887, when the young Paderewski made his 
first appearance in Paris, and the incredibly 
original thought occurred to me that many 
changes had taken place since 1887. Those 
who doubt this statement are requested to 





Georgia Stark in Opera With 
Martinelli and Rethberg 
Stark recently with 
Martinelli and Rethberg in Verdi’s Masked 
Ball with the Los Angeles Grand Opera 
Company, Cal., and that she was enthusias 
tically received is proved by the following 
excerpts from the press. To quote the Los 
Angeles Times: “It so happened that one 
of the brightest roles in the opera was al 
lotted to a singer who has been associated 
with music in Los Angeles, namely, that of 
the page, Oscar. Georgia Stark (masculine 
role, feminine principal) who sang the so- 
prano part, won a surprise success. Miss 
Stark, it may be recalled by many, has sung 
in the Mission play, as well as elsewhere 
publicly here, and in her operatic effort last 
evening she showed marked assurance and 
a reliable vocal ability in the rendition of 
tricky musical phrases of coloratura char- 
acter. Several times her individual airs 
were applauded and she also shared in the 

more general approval.” 

According to the Illustrated Daily News, 
“Miss Stark’s most delightful quality is her 
impeccable accuracy of phrasing and she pos- 
sesses an agility truly remarkable in these 
days of coloratura decadence.” The critic of 
the Hollywood Daily Citizen asserted that, 
“A triumph of the evening was achieved by 
Georgia Stark in the interesting but exacting 
role of the page, Oscar.” He also declared 
that, “Although widely known here as a 
vocalist, Miss Stark’s enthusiastic reception 
was not merely due to the fact that she is a 
local singer. She deserved it.” 

The following tribute voices the opinion 
of Patterson Greene in the Los Angeles Ex 
aminer: “Miss Stark, as the page, almost 
unheralded, conrpletely won the favor of her 
listenérs. Her voice, for all its seeming 
fragility, rode through the ensembles, her 
execution and intonation were accurate, her 
musical style admirable Los Angeles can 
fairly claim this young singer albeit much 
of her training was secured in Italy.” 

Miss Stark continues to sing over the 
radio, frequently broadcasting from KNX 
and KFT. On October 7 she sang the open 
ing program at the Williams Club of Ar 
cadia. November 5 she was scheduled to 
give a Jenny Lind program in costume at 
the Franklin High School, Los Angeles. 


Georgia appeared 


Hart House Quartet at Toronto 

The Hart House String Quartet gave the 
first concert of its eighth season on October 
17 at the Hart House Theater, Toronto, 
Canada. Commenting upon this concert, 
Augustus Bridle of the Daily Star says in 
part: 

“Most brilliant of all opening programs 
of the Hart House Quartet was that on 
Saturday evening. Also the most crowded 
Several standees refused to go home. The 
ovation to the players when they came on 
stage became a furore after they had fin- 
ished the program. 

“The fine frenzy of this solemnly intent 
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VIOLA MITCHELL 
about whom a paragraph from a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper (sent to the Musical Courier 
office during the month of August without 
name or date) reads as follows: 

“Pierre Monteux, current conductor of the 
Bowl Orchestra, declares that the great 
woman violinist of the age is an American 
girl, Viola Mitchell. She has been soloist 
with the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Am- 
sterdam under his direction. ‘A pupil of 
Ysaye,’ says Monteux, ‘she has his command- 
ing style without being either an imitation of 

him or a caricature of him.’” 








consult the files of the Musical Courier of 

that distant date, when they like Shakespeare 

can 

“down an eye unus’d to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless 
night, 

And weep afresh love’s long-since cancell’d 
woe, 

And moan the’ expense of many a vanish’d 
sight.” 





audience was due, not so much to the splen- 
dor of the program as to the virtuosity of 
the performance. No “foursome” that ever 
came here has played with more beauty of 
tone, rhythmic mastery, vivid imagination 
and disciplined spontaneity.” 


Dessoff Choirs Rehearsing 


The Dessoff Choirs have commenced re- 
hearsals for the year’s program. Randall 
Thompson has been engaged as guest con- 
ductor for the season and programs have 
already been completed. Mr. Thompson 
was awarded the Rome Prize in 1922, and 
spent three years in the American Academy 
in Rome, in musical composition and the 
study of choral music. He was assistant 
Professor of musical theory at Wellesley 
College, during 1927-1929, and director of 
choral music there. He was also a lec- 
turer in music at Harvard in 1929. In 
1929, and again in 1930, he was awarded 
the Guggenheim Fellowship in composition, 
and but recently returned from Switzerland. 


Martha Attwood a Bankrupt 


Martha Attwood, former Metropolitan 
Opera soprano and radio artist, filed a peti- 
tion of voluntary bankruptcy in New York 
on October 28. Her liabilities are listed 
as $19,233, with no assets. Her husband 
intimated that financial reverses were due 
to the stock market. 





ZLATKO BALOKOVIC 


Whose Australian tour is proving 
a thrilling event. He is booked 
for a European tour next winter 
under the direction of George 
Albert Backhaus of Berlin. 
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“From the very opening selection her singing proclaimed what the 
bill-board had advertised—‘prima donna soprano.’ The florid style 
served Miss Corona happily in the opening group in Italian and the 
Bellini aria from Norma. The singer gave them sweep and bravura 
in keeping with their demands. Let it be said for Miss Corona that 
she has poise and presence—Miss Corona’s gift of song is a generous 
one. Her voice, particularly in the middle ranges, has flexibility, 
clarity and strength—a versatile, well rounded art, and artistic in- 


terpretations.” 
—New York Times, Oct. 24, 1931. 


“A large and friendly audience which applauded her vociferously.” 
—New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 24, 1931. 











“Her program was of particularly broad scope and 
calculated to test the vocal capabilities, taste and in- 
telligence of the singer. Miss Corona’s voice is one 
of great beauty, remarkable power and as remark- 
able range. She sang with feeling and a fine adjust- 
ment to tonal shading.” 

—New York American, Oct. 24, 1931. 


“The concert was, for the most part, an artistic 
pleasure and success, for the soprano, a dazzling 
figure temperamentally endowed, has been equipped 
by nature with a magnificent voice, tender, flexible, 
capable of all modulations, with a middle register 
of exceptional beauty and gratifying color.” 

-New York Staats-Zeitung, Oct. 24, 1931. 
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New York Recital 
Carnegie Hall, October 23 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 
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MUSIC IN THE AIR 


By Osbourne McConathy 


(Over NBC Network at 3:00 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, Tuesday, 
November 10) 


(LESSON II) 


ger drill and the names of fingers of right 
and left hands. 2. Drill in the Five-Finger 
Position, Key of C, right hand. Incidentally 
i’ pitch names for these keys were taught. 

The pupils were told how to play the 
first piece, Music Everywhere. (a) The se- 
lection was played while the pupils listened 
and followed the notes. (b) Attention was 
called to the structure of the song. (c) The 
two lines of the song were studied separately. 
(d) The whole piece was played, with direc- 
tions to watch the notes rather than to watch 
the hands. 4. A home assignment was given, 
which included practicing the song just 
learned, and also playing it with the left hand. 
5. Then followed a brief piano recital of 
pleasing simple selections from compositions 
by Mozart. 

The outline for next Tuesday’s lesson fol- 
lows: 

1. Review. 


a series of six radio 
piano, given on con- 
Bi uesday afternoons over the Na- 
= asting Company, WJZ and 

The program was started 

¥ first lesson of the series was 
Tuesday In an article for the 

ier, October 31, I wrote in 

jetail of our plans and purposes, and 
the experiment as “designed to 

1 encourage self-expression in mu- 
explained that the course was for 


isic in the Air is 
.in playing the 


THE SECOND “MUSIC IN THE AIR 


Because the situation is new to 


COURIER 


our radio pupils, and also because a num- 
ber do not join promptly in the first lesson, 
I begin the second broadcast with a careful 
and thorough review. This includes playing 
Music Everywhere with both right and left 
hands. 

2. The new song, Robin. (a) I play the 
song while the pupils listen and follow the 
notes. (b) They find the Five-Finger Posi- 
tion in the Key of G by observing the pic- 
ture on the chart and following the carefully 
worded directions. (c) The pupils study 
the notation of the song, observing their di- 
rection and relationship. (d) The phrases 
are played separately, then as a complete 
song. (e) The song is then played with the 
left hand. (f) The chart presents the song 
with phrases alternating on the treble and 
bass staves, to be played by using the two 
hands alternately. 

3. Variations. The use of both hands al- 
ternately suggests inventing variations in 
which the two phrases are played inter- 
changeably by both hands, and at all possible 
locations on the keyboard. I encourage the 
pupils to look upon this as a first step in the 
interesting field of musical invention. 

4. Assignment. (a) Play Robin with both 
right and left hands, throughout, and alter- 
nating phrases. (b) Review No. 1, Music 
-Everywhere. (c) Learn to play both pieces 
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In the first piano-play program, Keys to 
Happiness, broadcast over WEAF and the 
national chain on Saturday morning, No- 
antes vember 7, the listeners have been told mere- 
ae saheaue ly how to play one chord, in C major. 
Lesson But with that one chord it is possible to 
play accompaniments to all the bugle calls 
and melodies, a number of rounds such as 
Row, Row, Row Your Boat, and familiar 
popular tunes of the type of Little Liza 
Jane. 

For the sake of review, it may be worth 
at 3:00 o’clock, Eastern standard stating again that this simple C-chord can 
ther llow on consecu- be found by first discovering Middle C, 
which is the white key just to the left of 
the pair of black keys in the centre of the 
keyboard, lying approximately under the 
left-hand end of the piano-maker’s name. 
By placing the right thumb on Middle C, 
ou overed in that lesson may be we have the other fingers in a natural and 
briefly as follows: Instructions were logical position so that the middle finger 
first given for properly using the chart and comes down on E, the third white key to 
diagram. The chart includes the right of Middle C, and the little finger 

tudied and pictures show- on G, which is the fifth white key to the 
and location of the right 
the keyboard. The In other words, 
sson were: 1. Fin- right hand are allowed to rest 
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KEYS TO HAPPINESS 


By Sigmund Spaeth 


(Over NBC Network at 11:30 A.M. Eastern Standard Time, Saturday, 
November 14) 


(LESSON II) 


five white keys, C-D-E-F-G, an obvious 
pattern of harmony is immediately created 
if we sound the keys 1, 3 and 5 in this 
little series, using the corresponding fingers 
of the right hand for that purpose. A bass 
note is added by sounding C an octave be- 
low (it can be found by counting eight 
white keys to the left from Middle C) 
and this lower C likewise is a white key 
lying just to the left of a pair of black keys. 
Still another C can be added if desired. 
making an octave in the bass, the upper C 
played by the thumb of the left hand, and 
the lower C by the little finger. The whole 
combination makes a splendid starting point 
for harmony. 

For the second program of the current 
series, to be broadcast at 11:30 A.M. on 
Saturday, November 14, a second chord will 
be discovered, and this second chord will 
be in the key of G. The alternation of the 
C-chord and the G-chord will provide 
enough harmony to accompany quite a num- 
ber of other tunes. The chords are num- 
bered I and II on the charts of Keys to 
Happiness distributed by the National 
Broadcasting Company and the numbering, 
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A pianist of outstanding ability, 
delicacy and brilliance. One seldom 
hears a woman play with such au- 


thoritative technic . . 
Mery Ruth Barry in 
News, July 17, 1931. 





Denver 


dynamic positive in quality, 


cantly to the listener. 


received. 











F MARGUERITE MELVILLE LISZNIEWSKA: 


RECENT PRESS COMMENTS 


Denver, Colo. 


At Biennial of Federation of Music Clubs, San Francisco 
Though petite in person, Mme. Liszniewska has a man’s style and tone, 

and founded securely upon an impeccable technic. 

An even rippling scale and chord solidity make her playing register signifi- 


me 


Singing qualities of tone and emo- 
tional fervor which all instrumental 
soloists strive for and relatively few 


attam ... 
John C. Wilcox in 
Rocky Mountain News, Denver, July 17, 1931. 
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IHESE two articles—Music in the 

Air, and Keys to Happiness—are 
the second of ‘a series of six lessons to 
be printed by the Musical Courier, 
the first having been published in last 
week's issue. Each lesson will be is- 
sued in these pages previous to the 
radio lesson of the same material to 
be broadcast over the NBC network.— 
The Editor. 














Musical West, July, 1931. 


At Joint Convention of Oregon and Washington State 
Music Teachers 


. The star event was a recital by Marguerite Melville Liszniewska whose 
fine pianism and true bravura made a profound impression. 


She was royally 
The Morning Oregonian, June 16, 1931. 


By special arrangement with the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Mme. 
Liszniewska will hold a few classes in Chicago during the winter. 


Address communications to G. M. Smith, 327 Webster Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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with the two hands at the same time. (d) 
Invent variations on both of them. 

5. Recital. Then follows the piano recital. 
I suggest that if after the radio course the 
pupils keep up their studies with a personal 
teacher, they themselves may look forward 
to playing these same charming pieces. 

6. Conclusion. I try to close the lesson 
with a word of cheerful encouragement. 

In next week’s issue of the Musical 
Courier I shall give an outline of the third 
Music in the Air demonstration. I am most 
anxious that piano teachers shall know how 
these lessons are conducted, so that when 
pupils come to them for further instruction, 
they may be met in a happy and helpful 
spirit. 





which is merely for convenience, is the 
same on the little piece of music reproduced 
herewith. 

To find the G-chord, first sound the C- 
chord, which should be easy by this time. 
Now keep the little finger of the right hand 
on G. (It’s the white key between the two 
lower black keys in the group of three.) 
Slide the middle finger down one white 
key, so that it will play D instead of E. 
Similarly slide the right thumb down from 
Middle C to B, one white key below. The 
right hand now plays G-D-B, reading from 
the top downward. An additional G serves 


LONDON BRIDGE IS 
FALLING DOWN 


(Requiring two chords) 
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Lon-don Bridge * fall-ing down, fall- ing down, {all-ing down, 
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ng down, my 
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Lon don Bridge 1 fall 
Illustration for Lesson No. 2 


as a bass, and this can easily be found by 
the left hand, the third white key below B, 
which the thumb of the right hand is play- 
ing, and another G can be added an octave 
lower, as before, if a fuller effect is desired, 
and if the left hand is large enough to 
stretch an octave, playing the lower G with 
the little finger of the left hand, and the 
upper with the thumb. (The G is always 
the same white key in relation to the black 
ones, lying between the two lower black 
keys of the group of three.) 

Now, if you play the C-chord and then 
the G-chord, you get the effect of “a great 
Amen.” And the reverse order, first the 
G-chord and then the C-chord, produces a 
similar effect. Either combination could be 
used at the close of a piece of music. 

To accompany London Bridge is Falling 
Down, which is the melody given above, 
and also on the chart, only the C-chord and 
the G-chord are needed. Start with the C- 
chord, as indicated by the numerals under 
the notes. It is not necessary to read the 
notes of the melody, for it may be assumed 
that almost anyone can sing or hum or 
whistle this well known tune by ear. On 
the radio we shall have an instrumentalist 
to play it. 

Try playing this accompaniment all the 
way through, sounding the chords as in- 
dicated by the numerals, the C-chord on 
I and the G-chord on II. Then, if that 
proves easy, play it again, using a chord 
on every beat. The changes will take place 
at the same points in the music, but you 
will be playing twice as many chords. 

As an additional piece, try playing an 

(Continued on page 37) 
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SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 


in American Revival of Strauss’ 


ELEKTRA 


With the PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA COMPANY on October 29, 1931 


Pitts Sanborn, 
New York World-Telegram 


In the role of Elektra, Anne Roselle not 
only demonstrated once more her unusual 
musicianship, but showed her commanding 
skill in impersonating a woman possessed by a 
fixed idea. 


Francis D. Perkins, 


New York Herald Tribune 


Anne Roselle, of ‘Wozzeck,’ 
Sings Exacting Title Role 


In Elektra Mme. Roselle coped with the 
severely exacting title role valiantly, and with 
considerable measure of success from the vocal 
point of view. Her voice has a plangent 
quality, making it audible above the orchestra. 
Her tones are well phrased and sustained. She 
deserved the warm applause given at the close. 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


In the title role of Elektra Anne Roselle, who 
appeared in Berg’s ‘Wozzeck’ last season and 
last week sang Elizabeth in “Tannhauser’ re- 
vealed new powers, both as singer and actress. 


There was fervor and dramatic effect in her 
singing last night, with clear, high tones; she 
never lost the firm hold of her role. Her ex- 
pressive acting helped to give forceful elucida- 
tion of the tempestuous character, wholly 
deserved being the ovation which she was 
given when she came out alone at the conclu- 
sion of the performance. 


Philadelphia Record 


I don’t know where they could have found a 
better Clytemnestra than Margaret Matzen- 
auer, from the point of view of presence or of 
vocal and histrionic suitability. I don’t know 
where they could have found a more authentic 
Elektra, from the Strauss point of view, than 
they had in Anne Roselle. Both artists kept all 
eyes and ears trained upon them when they 
claimed the center of action. 


Linton Martin, 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
ANNE ROSELLE STRIKING AS 
‘ELEKTRA’ 
Anne Roselle made a striking impression in 
the title role, both dramatically and musically. 
She sustained her arduous and exacting part— 


she is never off the stage after her entrance 
early in this one-act opera which runs an hour 
and forty minutes—with impressive skill, and 
her voice was always heard easily above the 
raging orchestra, which has in it so much of 
the Wagnerian “Ring.” 


Samuel L. Laciar, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Elektra is on the stage virtually every 
moment of the opera and generally singing, at 
a very high tessitura. She was thoroughly ade- 
quate vocally, and her conception of the role 
was most admirable, portraying the girl crazed 
with the desire for revenge, with fidelity and 
conviction. 


Philadelphia Daily News 


And the most tragic of all characters, that of 
Elektra, was portioned out to Anne Roselle, the 
dynamic soprano whose work in Wozzeck will 
long be remembered. Hers is a voice of 
power and understanding. She was adept in 
her part, proving herself as good an actress as 
a songstress, and we have only paeans of praise 
for her vocal capabilities. 

















Mme. Roselle will sing ‘Wozzeck’ at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, November 24th 
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OCTOBER 26 
Pietro Yon 

A gifted, intelligent, and versatile artist is 
Pietro Yon, who plays not only for himself, 
like too many organists, but also for his 
audience. The result of this devotion is 
gratifying for his listeners in Carnegie Hall 
last Monday evening, left the recital with the 
sense of having been entertained, instructed, 
and uplifted. 

Another distinguishing grace again in evi 
dence at the recital was Yon’s constraint. 
He treated his instrument with reverence, 
never failing to extract the full measure oi 
legitimate effect, but beyond that artistic 
point le declined to pass. This admirable 
reserve made his climaxes doubly effective 
and convincing. The great Bach G minor 
Fantasy and Fugue was presented in such 
a spirt ol classic continence and profound 
understanding. 

Yon’s own Concertstueck for 
brass ensemble, and his Minuetto Antico dis- 
played the organist’s pronounced creative 
gifts. Paola Renzi, Louis Sperandei and a 
well chosen ensemble assisted Yon in the 
works requiring oboe solo, French horn, and 
horns, trumpet and trombone. 

Altogether this was a recital of a rare 
order, given by a player and musician who 
masters both the craft and the art of his 
instrument. 

Yon’s significance and achievements were 
attested to by the applause which rewarded 
everything he performed. 


organ and 


Elisabeth Oppenheim 

Elisabeth Oppenheim, pianist, a graduate 
of the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, made 
a New York debut in Town Hall. This 
young person of serious mien and comely 
visage, showed moments of genuine virtuos 
ity and skill uncommon for one of her age. 
Miss Oppenheim for the present lacks in- 
dividuality and interpretative acumen, which 
is another story from proficient technic 
However her musicianship is in evidence and 
most promising of all, a sincerity of purpose 
which eventually should acquire for her the 


<¢ 


desired perception of the deeper meanings 
of the music she plays. 

Her treatment of two 
Chorales was cautious and external. Pas- 
torale and Caprice (D. Scarlatti) were 
gracefully played, engagingly light-fingered 
and deftly drawn. Miss Oppenheim’s read- 
ing of the Liszt sonata, B minor, revealed 
her skilled technic and sonorous tone produc- 
tion. There was however, not much of the 
grand manner inherent in this work. 

Chopin’s Mazurka in A minor was indif- 
ferently done but the Etude in F minor had 
charm through Miss Oppenheim’s facility. 
Her performance of Falla’s Andaluza was 
lacking in what this composer calls evoca 
cién. A Gavotte by Prokofief and Scriabin’s 
F sharp major Sonata No. 4 concluded the 
printed program. The young artist’s treat 
ment of the sonata was without depth. 

Miss Oppenheim needs, most of all, ex 
perience and greater independence in her 
art. An audience of fair proportions evinced 
warm approval. 


OCTOBER 27 


Sylvia Lent 

Gifted Sylvia Lent of ingratiating person 
ality, made her first bow of the season to a 
large evening audience in Town Hall. Again 
she displayed scrupulous musicianship and 
flawless performing art in a novel program 
in which a suite for violin and piano (on 
Pergolesi themes) by Stravinsky stood out 
conspicuously. 

Corelli’s La Folia (in the 
edition) opened the recital. 
technical flexibility of bow 
sympathetic interpretative 
ceived immediately. The 
by Mozart followed, in 
presentment. 

The 
from the 
introduces some tricky 
most part, is piquant musi \ robust In 
troduction, a Serenade—dolorous and mock 
ingly sentimental, Tarantelle, Gavotte and 
Variations, Minuet and Finale—all serve to 


Bach-Busoni 


Albert Spalding 

Velvety tone, 
and fingers and 
powers were per- 
sonata in G major 
suave and poetical 


Stravinsky suite is an arrangement 
ballet Pulcinella, written in 1923. It 
fiddling and, for the 
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display Stravinsky’s harmonic raillery and 
call for violin dexterity of a finished order. 
Miss Lent did the suite exquisitely. 

Miss Lent also rendered complete justice 
to a Poem by Gustav Strube, an impres- 
sionistic work, piquant after a fashion and 
of lively substance. In the same category 
may be placed Ballade (first performance) 
by LaSalle Spier; overlong and repetitious 
music for a forgotten decade. Mr. Spier 
lent authenticity to the interpretation by re- 
lieving Frank Bibb, whose adroit and laud 
able piano accompaniments served the other 
numbers. The program closed with trans- 
cribed pieces of Falla and Granados. 

The listeners expressed genuine approba 
tion and desired encores which were given 
generously. 


Hall Johnson Negro Choir 


That splendid assembly of Negro voices 
known as the Hall Johnson Negro Choir 
was heard at the New School tor Social 
Research. Of course Mr. Johnson was the 
guiding spirit. 

The program divided into five sections, 
had as its first fourth some groups of spirit 
uals, several of which have often been in 
cluded in repertoire of the Choir. Of spe 
cial interest was the unfamiliar, If 1 have 
my ticket Lord can I ride? sung with the 
essential simplicity required for the proper 
and convincing delivery of spirituals. 

A number of songs on the program were 
for male voices only, and interpreted with 
verve and stirring sonority. Then came 
secular songs and Echoes from “Green Pas 
tures. Mr. Johnson’s contribution to the 
last named work was the finale, Hallelujah 
King Jesus, which also served as the close 
of the performance. Generous applause 
greeted the singers throughout the evening. 


Peter Chambers 

Peter Chambers, basso cantante of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, gave 
an excellently balanced program of 
and arias at Town Hall on Tuesday after 
noon. Beginning with Handel’s Wher’er 
You Walk and a few old English airs by 
way of introduction, he settled to the real 
task of the day in the groups which fol 
lowed—songs by Richard Strauss, the mono 
logue of Boris from Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Goudonoff, and finally Spanish and Russian 
airs, in which Mr. Chambers accompanied 
himself on the guitar. An Irish air and 
Scotch folksongs, the latter arranged by 
Margery Kennedy Fraser, divided the aria 
and tinal folk airs, adding a touch of simple 
color in such a way that the more preten 
tious works were emphasized in relief. 

Sincerity evidenced itself throughout the 
performance, even though the singer was 
lacking in musicianly understanding of the 
Strauss songs and the Boris air. The voice 
itself is of a naturally harsh and brittle 
quality, which wanders from pitch more 
often than it should. Mr. Chambers regis- 
tered best in songs of the folk tune genre. 

Paul Eisler was effective at the piano as 
the accompanist. 


songs 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 

Serene and sublimated musicianship stood 
out above everything else in the evening 
piano recital of Gabrilowitsch at 
Carnegie Hall. 

Here one had the 
listening to an artist 
technical and _ tonal 
ment. Gabrilowitsch 
one with the 


( )ssip 


renewed experience of 
interpreter who is also 
master of his instru 
and his playing are 
music he voices He steeps 
himself in its essence and reveals it pure 
and undefiled without the subjective im 
posing of arbitrary meanings For the 
music lover seeking aesthetic enjoyment 
Gabrilowitsch offers messages of 
beauty; for the 


musical 
rare student he presents 
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clarified anaiyses and cerebral and emotional 
reactions sieved through insight, knowledge, 
and long and varied experience. 

Convincing in style, contour and utter- 
ance were the E major Air and Variations, 
Handel; sonata D major, opus 10, No. 3, 
Beethoven; Impromptu, C minor, opus ty 
No. 1, Impromptu, F minor, opus 142, No. 1, 
Moment Musical, A flat, opus 94, No. 3 
Schubert; sonata, G minor, Schumann; 
etudes, E major, opus 10, No. 3, and C 
minor, opus 25, No. 12, Chopin. 

Handel and the early Beethoven, repre- 
senting classicism in purely gracious as- 
pects; Schubert, bridging over to the rhap- 
sodic romanticism of Schumann; followed 
by the graphic power and the passion of 
Chopin. The examples and their arrange- 
ment made a model program of the con- 
servative order. 

Particularly welcome were the _ rarely 
played Schubert Moment Musical and the 
too neglected Schumann sonata, whose im- 
petuosity and tender poetry are among the 
most appealing pages of that composer. 

This review shall not dwell on the 
tails of Gabrilowitsch’s technic, tone, dy- 
namics, accentuation and pedalling. Their 
high degree is sine qua non at recitals of 
this eminent keyboard figure. ‘ 

Also it seems needless to add that a full 
hall and continuous applause calling for en- 
cores, were other features of the evening. 


de- 


Hochman String Ensemble 
The presentation of a program 
music—much of it in premiere performance 
—opened the Tuesday Evening Musicales at 
the Salon de Musique, in Barbizon-Plaza. 
The performers were the Hochman String 
Ensemble, assisted by Helen Bourne, so- 
prano, remembered from the Little Theater 
Opera Company. 

Hochman’s ensemble consists of three vio- 
lins, viola, cella, bass and piano, and the 
conductor, Israel J. Hochman. They played 
pleasingly even if without special distinc- 
tion in the matter of nuance and ensemble. 
Manuscript performances of two of Mr. 
Hochman’s compositions were on the pro- 
gram. His Legend of a Miracle is conven- 
tional in form and harmonization, but has at- 
tractive melodic ideas. Other first perform 
ances included a Scherzo by Grodsky, an 
Andante Pastorale by Arensky, Hochman’s 
Hebrew Rhapsody, and dances by Kramer 
and Ludlow, arranged specially for the en- 
sembly by Mr. Hochman. 

Miss Bourne, in the Vissi d’arte from 
Tosca and songs by Michael Head, Abram 
Chasins and Richard Kountz, sang with ease 
of production and commendable diction. 


of light 


Natjonal Orchestral Association 

Carnegie Hall held an interested audience 
for the Tuesday afternoon National Orches- 
tral Association, giving the first concert of 
its second season under the direction of Leon 
Barzin. 

On the program were works by Cheru- 
bini, Elliott Schenck, Schumann and Franck. 
The Schumann composition was his piano 
concerto in A minor, beautifully played by 
Carl Friedberg (and well accompanied), 
whose musicianship, poesy, and finished tech- 
nic gave great pleasure. 
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composer, Elliott Schenck, had its first New 
York performance. This attractive score 
has been played by several symphony or- 
chestras throughout the country and always 
won success, which it amply deserves. Here 
is the hand of the skilled technician, who 
possesses thematic material, variety of treat- 
ment, and colorful orchestration. 
Throughout the afternoon the youthful or- 
chestra played creditably, thanks to Mr. 
Barzin’s skill as a conductor and drill- 


master. 
OCTOBER 28 


Richard Tauber 


(Continued from page 5) 
opened the program; followed excerpts from 

Schumann’s Dichterliebe—Im wunderscho- 
nen Monat Mai; Aus meinen Thranen; Die 
Rose die Lilie; Wenn ich in deine Augen 
seh’; Ich will meine Seele tauchen; Ich 
grolle nicht. (Schumann’s Die Zwei Grena- 
diere was added as an encore.) The Schu- 
bert selections were Standchen, Der Doppel- 
ganger, and Ungeduld. Conrad Neuger sup- 
plied sympathetic and understanding accom- 
paniment at the piano. 

The Tauber voice is a light tenor of useful 
range, flexible, warm in timbre. The singer 
moulds it into many modulations of color 
and dynamics, scaled from a veritable whis- 
pering pianissimo to a forte that is never 
shouted. The Tauber pianissimo is in fact 
one of that singer’s famous attributes, and 
no other tenor surpasses it in delicacy or 
grace. 

At the beginning of his recital (in the 
not too wisely chosen aria by Mehul) Tauber 
seemed constrained perhaps on account of 
nervousness or because he was shaken by 
the thunderous welcome which greeted his 
first entrance, but the voice grew more free 
and gained in ease and warmth with each 
succeeding song. 

As an interpreter Tauber captured his 
hearers completely. He follows the best tra- 
ditions in presentation of the classical Lieder, 
with generous flow of what the Germans 
call innigkeit and highly intelligent and elo- 
quent insistence on the clarity and meaning 
of the texts. Some of the songs were done 
with exquisite fluttering tenderness, and all 
of them with deep feeling. Sometimes a wee 
bit oversentimentalized for the ears of the 
most captious purists. In the Doppelganger 
and Grenadier songs there was some undue 
softening of the required moods, and Ich 
grolle nicht would not have been harmed by 
a more robust vocalization in the dynamic 
climax, 

Those are inconsequential matters, how- 
ever, when the concert is considered as a 
whole and review made of its thoroughly 
musical nature, tasteful performance, and the 
engaging accomplishments and personality of 
the recitalist. 

If Tauber revealed refined style and poesy 
in the Lieder, he loosed torrential waves of 
sentiment in the Lehar songs; languished 
and melted, and even used an occasional fal- 
setto tone in the approved operatic manner. 

Whatever Tauber did was legitimate, in- 
gratiating and received with truly rapturous 
approbation by the audience, which féted 
the singer in sensational fashion and made 
each added number an excuse for encourag- 
ing further encores. 

Tauber’s public success was wholehearted, 
absolute, convincing. 

Among those fashionably and musically 
well known persons whom the box office re- 
ported as buying tickets were: 

John McCormack, Geraldine Farrar, Jose 
Iturbi, Marcella Sembrich, Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, Pasquale Amato, Edward John- 
son, Peggy Wood, Rafaelo Diaz, Artur Bo- 
danzky, Sophie Braslau, Felix Warburg, 
Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, Armand Tokatyan, Al- 
bert Spalding, Hulda Lashanska, Edward 
Ziegler, William S. Paley, Carl Engel, Anna 
—_—s Cobina Wright, Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch, German Consul Paul Schwarz, Mrs. 
Giulio Gatti- Casazza, Mrs. Lawrence Towns- 
end, Margherita de Vecchi, Duchess de 
Richelieu, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Littell, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Fred Muschenheim, Paul Rei- 
mers, Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, John V. A. 
Weaver, Mrs. Henry Goldman, Laurette 
Taylor, S. E. Piza, Dimitri Tiomkin, Mrs. 
Martin S. Watts, Montague Glass. 


OCTOBER 29 
Jacques Fray and Mario 


Braggiotti 


Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti, radio 
pianists, who gave this two piano evening 
recital at Town Hall, played The Afternoon 
of a Faun in Debussy’s own arrangement 
very well indeed, and, so_far as interpreta- 
tive interest is concerned, this was the be- 
ginning of their program. The works which 
preceded it were projected in a manner often 
overloud and lacking in warmth and color. 
The couple gave the impression of being 
overdrilled with a consequent loss of free- 
dom and spontaneity. 

Seventeenth century pieces, Bach (organ 
fugue in G minor), Schumann (canons) and 
the Coronation Scene from Boris, wanted in 
tonal contracts, variety of conception, and 
dynamic shadings. 

Strangely enough, the heterogeneous audi- 
ence which gathered at this concert ap- 
plauded the strenuous playing, but failed to 
give to the fine playing of Debussy (the 
taun and Fetes) and of de Falla and Ravel, 
the warm handclapping that was deserved. 
The hearers evidently were bent on getting 
much sound rather than quality of sound. 

The final number on the printed list was a 
set of variations on Yankee Doodle, by 
Braggiotti, a bright and comic piece of 
musical parodying. 

These players, introduced to America last 
year by Maurice Chevalier, are more at 
home also in jazz than in the classics, which 
conveyed to their auditors by emphasizinz 
the inner parts in the fugues and canons, 
and neglecting the general form of the 
works. 

Modern pieces and jazz should make up 
the programs of Messrs. Fray and Braggi- 
otti. 

Ivantzoff Trio 


Making their entrance to the staccato 
rhythm of castanets, the colorful Ivantzoff 
Trio apeared on the stage of the Barbizon- 
Plaza Concert Hall before a large audi- 
ence gathered to hear a program of Spanish, 
Italian and Russian gypsy folk songs. 

There is authority as well as virtuosity in 
the delineations of Florence Rand, soprano, 
Ivan Ivantzoff, tenor, and Andrei Salama, 
guitarist. Wearing bright costumes appro- 
priate to each sectional group (Miss Rand’s 
gowns were especially attractive), this en- 
gaging trio won their listeners with enter- 
taining presentations, truly indigenous and 
artfully designed. Out of the twenty-some 
songs interpreted it was difficult to choose 
favorites—all were felicitously delivered. 
Only because of their familiarity, however, 
Ay, Ay, Ay, Las Golondrinas, Dvei Guitari, 
Ochi Chornia and Torna a Surriento drew 
the most applause. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


The Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon Philharmonic concerts presented three 
novelties. The first was Weber’s symphony 
No. 1, of which Erich Kleiber discovered 
an old score recently, written in 1806 when 
Weber was only nineteen years old. (Mr. 
Kleiber corrected its misprints and prepared 
the work for New York.) 

The symphony is naive and graceful music 
which hardly indicates the power of Weber’s 
later works. It has a Haydn quality at 
times which is to be expected, considering 
the period in which the music was written. 
Kleiber read it with finesse and gave color 
and warmth to the fragile score. 

The second novelty (receiving its initiai 
orchestral interpretation) was Rhapsody for 
orchestra by the American composer Wal- 
linford Riegger. An outspokenly modern 
composition of atonal patterns, the chief fac- 
tor of the piece is an insistent chord built 
up of eleven of the twelve possible semi- 
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tones upon which is constructed the final 
section of the composition. Each time it is 
repeated it makes more bearable the har- 
monic patterns of the rhapsody and one 
wishes it had been introduced earlier in the 
work to attune the ears of the listeners to 
Riegger’s polyglot musical excursions. There 
are a few doubtlessly unintended refer- 
ences to Scriabin, but on the whole the 
Rhapsody is original and interesting. 

The third orchestral number, new to New 
York, was Krenek’s Variations for orchestra. 
Krenek (composer of Jonny Spielt Auf, the 
jazz opera given by the Metropolitan sea- 
son of 1928-29) has put into these Varia- 
tions more form than Riegger put into his 
Rhapsody and they seemed almost gentle in 
e xpression coming after it. Variations scored 
for a slightly reduced orchestra, is punctu- 
ated with a dance-like rhythm, Oriental in 
feeling. Unlike the Rhapsody which pre- 
ceded it, Variations has frank melody. 

Both works were played with convincing 
musicianship and virility under Kleiber’s di- 
rection. They were well received and ap- 
plause was sufficient to bring Mr. Riegger 
to the platform to bow his thanks after the 
performance of his Rhapsody. 

Kleiber offered also excerpts from Bee- 
thoven’s Egmont, doing the Entr’acte, 
Clarchen’s Lieder (sung by Nina Morgana, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera) Clar- 
chen’s Death, and the overture to the 
opera. Beethoven must have seemed like 
a refreshing douche to the audience after 
its somewhat enervating bath of ultra- 
modernism, 

Nina Morgana was especially sympa- 
thetic in her interpretations of the two 
Lieder. In excellent voice, with enuncia- 
tion clear and decisive, and tones colored 
warmly and vibrantly, the soprano had a 
convincingly cordial reception. 

Kieiber gave almost too dramatic a read- 
ing of the Beethoven excerpts, and the 
Overture made the impression of being 
done too slowly. Possibly he wished to 
tie that section to the mood of Clarchen’s 
Death. 

Mario Cozzi 


In the evening the Roerich Museum The- 
atre, held a large audience at the recital of 
Mario Cozzi, baritone, assisted by Gilda 
Musitano, dramatic soprano, Rebecca Smith, 
lyric coloratura, and Lillian Marchetto, 
mezzo soprano. Miguel Sandoval, accom- 
panist, presided at the piano throughout the 
program. Mr. Cozzi has an excellent oper- 
atic baritone voice of good volume and sings 
with style and intelligence. His offerings, 
mostly in Italian, comprised operatic arias 
and Neapolitan songs. He was well received. 

The assisting artists added much to the 
pleasure of the evening by singing solo 
numbers and duets with Mr. Cozzi. 


OCTOBER 30 


Richard Tauber 


Within one week Richard Tauber, lyric 
tenor, has given two overwhelmingly suc- 
cessful recitals in Town Hall, and has estab- 
lished himself as a commanding musical per- 
sonality. 

Tauber’s second recital, Friday night, 
again moved a capacity-sized audience to 
ovations. The same program was presented, 
with one exception which proved a bitter 
disappointment to many of his listeners. 
Tauber did not sing Dein ist mein ganzes 
Herz (from Lehar’s From the Land of 
Smiles) because of objections said to have 
been made by the Shuberts, owners of the 
performing rights. 

However, the artist’s winning personality, 
graceful delivery, deep musicianship and keen 
intelligence, again illuminated his offerings 
of Schumann, Schubert and other Lieder 
composers and in most of them, whether 
delicately sentimental or dramatic, Tauber 
established the proper “Stimmung” with his 
appealing voice, clean articulation and mas- 
tery of text and vocal line. 


OCTOBER 31 


Louis Graveure 


3efore a good sized audience in Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, the voice and 
musical manner of Louis Graveure once more 
proved themselves undimmed in _ produc- 
tion of artistic presentation. He, it will not 
be forgotten, is the erstwhile baritone who 
three years ago astounded singers and critics 
with one of the most phenomenal changes 
of voice which vocal. history records—he be 

came a tenor. This feat he accomplished 
without the loss of a beautiful lower range. 
and with the addition of a high register of 
complete tenor quality. Already known as 
an interpreter unsurpassable in the lyric and 
lighter dramatic field, he brought to his new 
powers an even improved regard for the 
subtleties of song nuance and a manner of 
intelligent phrasing that placed him forth- 
with among the truly significant singers of 
the day. 

The recent recital showed Graveure’s upper 
register in new refinement. The tenor qual- 
ity has become more reed-like, less brawny. 
It seemed more flexible than last year, and 
there were splendid high tones hitherto not 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Books, DISCS AND 


A COMPLETE OPERA 


Verdi's Work Given Splendid Performance by 
Carena, Minghini-Cattaneo, Pertile, Granforte and 
Other Milanese Singers Under the Direction of 
Carlo Sabajno—Other Operatic Recordings— 
Early Disc of Lily Pons—Richard Tauber 
By RICHARD GILBERT 
Letters and Questions should be addressed to the Phonograph Editor 


made. It 
but I 


may be a minor detail for some 
am sorry that neither M. Lourié nor 
Mr. Knopi, his publisher (who has a splen- 
did disc library), thought of devoting the 
blank page 254 to a succinct direction as to 
hearing—miles beyond Symphony Hall— 
works by Beethoven, Ravel, Prokofieff, De- 
bussy, Haydn, Tschaikowsky, Moussorgsky, 
Satie, Johann Strauss and Stravinsky in the 
manner in which the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra has been accustomed to play them 
since 1924. Also, considering the space de- 
voted to Mr. Koussevitzky’s considerable 
talents as a player of the double-bass, why 
not indicate in some fashion the four ex- 
amples of his virtuosity admirably recorded 
Victor? The Victor people could very 


I know of one book, a critical study of 
Igor Stravins sky by Eric Walter White 
(London: Hogarth Press), in the appendix 
of which may be found a list of phonograph 
records and pianola rolls pertaining to the 
[his is an admirable idea 
eedingly well if other 
aphers and critics will, 
ympendious selection 
text of their 
such an 
evident. 


music discussed 
and it would be ex 
musicologists, biog: 
in the future, give a c 
of discs appropriate to the 
study. The divers reasons io 
association, of course, are clearly 
The late Dr. Eaglefield Hull, in his Music 
Classic, Romantic and Modern, filled a 
phi mographic appen dix with a large list (for 
that date of 1927) of gramo 
phone records covering as adequately as _ by 
possible music of all periods. Percy Scholes, easily reciprocate by mentioning the Knopt 
perhaps more than any other writer, has book in their usual monthly disc supple- 
used records to illustrate his texts. A com ment. In any case the Lourié biography is 
plete listing covering a history of music eminently worth reading. 
would be highly mainly be 
cause of the vast scope of phonography. 
But biographers especially can do a great 
for their above all, for the 
appending representative discs 
clusion of their volume. The 
Mifflln Company came close to 
sumé of Boston Symphony 
printed on the back 


pul lication 


impractical now se 6 


Two important tomes on Giuseppe Verdi 
have been published recently : Ferruccio Bona- 
via’s Verdi (Oxford University Press) is 
a scholarly work but not so penetrating, ex- 
haustive, detailed and massive as the really 
definitive Verdi, His Life and 
Works, by Francis Toye (Alfred Knopf). 
Now Mr. Toye is an Englishman and lives 

a land particularly devoted to the gramo- 
phone. The His Master’s Voice catalogue is 
replete with Verdi excerpts by the foremost 
vocal artists of the past thirty years. The 
quality of recording notwithstanding some 
ot these, especially Francesco Tamagno’s 
records, are historically of the greatest 
alue. However, in the light of recent 
Verdi electrical recordings, the musical or- 
ganizations of La Scala, Milan, have been 
unusually propitious to the microphone in 
od complete phonographic performances of 

t evitzky and Hi Rigoletto, Aida, La Traviata, the Requiem 

Now to nyone untamils Mass and, lately, I! Trovatore—all pub- 

on _conducto lished by La Voce del Padrone (Victor) ; 

of this illu and the same four operas with different casts 

from its 1 Columbia. Also the abundance of 
meaningies 


service readers 
layman—by 
at the « 
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this when a ré 
Orchestra ants was 
jacket cover of the recently published work 
devoted to the history. of that musical or 
ganization by M \. DeWolfe Howe 
Naturally thi ial venture for 
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single excerpt recordings made in this 
stronghold of Italian opera cannot be dis- 
missed. Surely, in such a book as his, Mr. 
Toye would have been doing both his musical 
and lay readers a tremendous favor by list- 
ing and annotating what he considers repre- 
sentative discs. We would have appreciated 
his criticism and choice as a discerning 
Verdi authority of the first order. At any 
rate, perhaps | take these things too seri- 
ously. Incidentally, Alfred Knopf et al note. 
“ae 
VICTOR 
A complete Il Trovatore, first published 
in Italy in February, 1931, is now made 
locally available by the RCA Victor Com- 
pany. The La Scala cast is as follows: 
Apollo Granforte 
-+.-..--Maria Carena 
.Irene Minghini-Cattaneo 
ureliano Pertile 
Bruno Carmassi 
Franco 
Giordano Callegari 
An Old Gypsy, ntonio Gelli 
A Messenger, Giatews Callegari 
Members of the Choris and Orchestra of La Scala, 
Milan. Conductor: Carlo Sabajno. Chorus Master: 
Vittore Veneziani. 


Count di Luna, baritone 
Leonora, soprano 
Azucena, mezzo-soprano.. 
Manrico, tenor 

Ferrando, 

Inez, soprano 

Ruiz, tenor 


On the whole this is a rich, full-volumed 
delicately balanced registration. The acous- 
tic relations of voice ‘and orchestra are 
poised to a point of perfection throughout 
the fifteen records comprising the set (Vic- 
tor Album No. M-106). What little there is 
with which to find fault includes, principally, 
the excessive vibrato in Carena’s singing. 
Otherwise the work of this protagonist is 
commendable. Minghini-Cattaneo’s _ per- 
formance is delectable, always true. Gran- 
forte misses the pitch occasionally. Pertile’s 
Manrico is, perhaps, the feature of the set; 
his duet with Cattaneo (Ai nostra monti) 
outstanding. The chorus work is usually 
good. Needless to say Maestro Sabajno 
manipulates the whole performance with au- 
thority. The La Scala orchestra is excep- 
tionally effective. The recording is better 
than that of Rigoletto and Aida, made in 
the same theater. 
* . 
If you are discriminating you might care 
to include other Il Trovatore records of un- 
questioned merit; Martinelli’s Di quella pira 
(8109), his Ai nostra monti, with Homer 
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(8105) ; and the Miserere by Ponselle, Mar- 
tinelli and the Metropolitan Opera Chorus 
and Orchestra (8097). 

* * * 

Is Mischa Elman succumbing to the “ten- 
inch trifle’ habit so long retained by Fritz 
Kreisler? The Serenades of Drigo and 
Drdla are now available with the Elman tone 
on Victor disc No. 1538. Carroll Hollister, 
known to New York concert goers, gives a 
clear, adroit piano accompaniment. I have 
my doubts if there is a great demand now- 
adays for this sort of music. An investiga- 
tion of the chapters Violin Literature and 
Concert Programmes included in Carl 
Flesch’s newly published The Art of Violin 
Playing (Carl Fischer, Inc.) will reveal a 
wealth of splendid music not altogether un- 
familiar with the concert stage but un- 
known to recorded music. Of course Mr. 
Elman knows the violin repertoire as well 
as anyone but it is time he discovered that 
the former purchasers of serenades now get 
that sort of thing for nothing over the air— 
his many admirers who collect discs prefer, 
I am certain, music of a more lasting and 
substantial nature. 

on * * 


COLUMBIA 

If you would know how Lily Pons’ color- 
atura voice sounded before she was im- 
ported by Gatti-Casazza listen to Columbia 
record No. G-4054M. Her singing of the 
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aria of the Queen of the Night from Mo- 
zart’s The Magic Flute and the Doll Song 
(Les oiseaux dans la charmille) out of The 
Tales of Hoffmann by Offenbach comes to 
us from the French Odéon studios. Mlle. 
Pons made a series of Odéon records some- 
time previous to her discovery by the tenor 
Zenatello. About the time of her American 
début last January she did some recording 
for Victor. The Offenbach side of this 
disc was first published in Paris, July, 1930, 
and The Magic Flute excerpt ‘appeared in 
March, 1931. No doubt both recordings 
were made at the same time but of the two 
the Doll Song is superior—the Mozart aria 
is handicapped in spots by over-amplification. 
It is of interest, though, to compare this re- 
markable prima donna’s voice of eighteen 
months ago with her more recent Victor rec- 
ords and, again, with her concert and radio 
singing of today. Mlle. Pons, besides being 
an extraordinarily talented musician, steadily 
improves the manner in which she handles 
her voice, an organ of rare agility and range. 
* * &* 

From the Opéra-Comique, Paris, comes an 
unusual novelty in the form of a duet from 
Lakmé (Act 1: Sous le dome épais), sung 
by Germaine Feraldy, soprano, and Andrée 
Bernadet, mezzo-soprano, with orchestra un- 
der the always competent direction of Elie 
Cohen. This charming and well presented 
duet is coupled with an equally engaging 
selection by Feraldy: Si pur amour, si doux 
serments from Smetana’s infrequently per- 
formed The Bartered Bride. Record No. 
50307D. 
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* * * 


Under New York Concerts in this issue 
will be found a review of Richard Tauber’s 
American debut in Town Hall, October 28. 
His latest records to be released by Colum- 
bia are: Die Beiden Grenadiere (featured on 
his first program) by Schumann and Drei 
Wanderer (Herrmann), with orchestra con- 
ducted by Ernst Hauke, twelve-inch disc 
No. G-9043M; Rokoko Liebeslied and Das 
Zauberlied, both by Meyer-Helmund, with 
orchestra conducted by Frederick Weiss- 
mann, ten-inch disc No. G-4053M. I do not 
care for the accompaniment used for the 
large disc, the recording of which I fear was 
made quite some time ago. The Meyer-Hel- 
mund songs are beautifully projected. Of 
the popular variety they are more to the 
singer’s taste and he is at his best in them. 

I was greatly interested in Olin Downes’ 
review in The Times of Richard Tauber’s 
debut. Particularly: “Records of Mr. Tau- 
ber’s singing had done much to arouse the 
public curiosity about him in this country. 
The fact is worthy of note, for it is proba- 
ble these records did more for his reputation 
than all the ballyhoo that proceeded his ap- 
pearance.” Concert managers in New York 
will do well to note this association. Re- 
cordings do stimulate interest in concerts. 


Maurice Maréchal, aii cellist who re- 
turns to this country soon for a series of re- 
citals and appearances with our symphony 
orchestras, has made an exceptionally fine 
record of André Bloch’s Mansions of Eter- 
nity and Popper’s familiar Dance of the 
Elves. Maurice Faure accompanies expertly. 
Disc. No. 2532D 

* * * 


BRUNSWICK 

The aria Per pieta, ben mio from Mozart’s 
Cosi Fan Tutti is recorded completely by 
Felicie Hiini-Mihacsek, with an orchestra 
conducted by Joseph Heidenreich. The 
aria is sung in German and serves to display 
a brilliant soprano voice of exquisite quality 
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MUSICAL 


and great range. I would have liked a more 
definite orchestra accompaniment for this en- 
during music. Disc. No. 90203. 

Admirers of Alexander Brailowsky can 
hear him from Brunswick disc No. 85005 in 
one of the most amazing piano registrations 
to come from the Polydor studios: Liszt’s 
arrangement of the Spinning Song from The 
Flying Dutchman. This bravura piece is 
eloquently played but the real thrill comes 
while listening to the high notes at the end 
of part two—one can almost hear the mech- 
anism of the keys. 





Artists Everywhere 











Frederic Baer, baritone, is booked in 
Geneva, N. Y., and vicinity in February. 

Stewart Baird, baritone-diseur, will 
make his first appearance in a series of four 
recitals at Steinway Hall, New York, on 
November 15. 

Samuel A. Baldwin is to give Bach and 
Wagner programs at City College, New 
York, Wednesday afternoons, November 18 
and November 25, respectively. Other pro- 
grams during November feature compositions 
by the Americans Yon, Shure and Nearing. 

John Barr, tenor, Kenneth Kerr and 
Raymond Breit, baritones, winners of 
scholarships, have been heard in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and in New York oper- 
atic performances; they are artist-pupils of 
Etta Hamilton Morris. 

The Budapest String Trio will be heard 
in Baltimore at the Bach Club during their 
forthcoming tour. This is their first ap- 
pearance in that city. The quartet’s New 
York concert is scheduled for Town Hall, 
January 28. 

Marion Janet Clayton, organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, New Rochelle, 
was heard by 150 persons in a recital at this 
church October 21; she played works by 
Bach, Couperin, Mozart, Schubert and mod- 
ern French composers. 

Yelly d’Aranyi has been engaged to ap- 
pear as soloist with the National Symphony 
Orchestra in Washington, under the direc- 
tion of Hans Kindler, February 14. This 
will be the Hungarian violinist’s third or- 
chestral appearance during lrer coming con- 
cert tour. 

C. Agnew Demarest, song leader, has 
led the singing in important religious cen- 
ters, including Town Hall, New York. 
Hymn of the Last Supper is by his wife, 
Victoria Damarest. 

Edward Eigenschenk, organist from 
Chicago, played a program of music_ by 
Bach, Haydn, Schumann and modern com- 
posers at Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York, October 26. Delamarter and Clokey, 
American composers, were represented on 
the program. 

Betty Gould, solo violinist, is also 
leader of a trio, composed of violin, cello 
and piano players ; they have appeared at 
various important club affairs. 

Bogia Horska will appear for the first 
time in New York at the Barbizon-Plaza 
Concert Hall on November 15. 

While Mme. Horska is little known in this 
country she has been for some time one of 
the popular artists of Germany and Austria. 
Her programs are diversified in both mood 
and language. The one which she will pre- 
sent here includes dramatic and humourous 
songs and grotesque, in French, German, 
Czech and English. 

Hans Kindler, cellist, now conductor of 
the National Symphony Orchestra in Wash- 
ington, has been booked for a concert in 
Hartford, Conn., in December at the Bush- 
nell Memorial Hall. 

Rosalie Heller Klein, founder-president 
of the Matinee Musicale, announces a series 
of Saturday and Sunday concerts, Hotel 
Plaza, New York, at which eminent artists 
will be heard. The organization aims to 
uphold and strengthen the interest of Amer- 
ican composers and artists. 

Harold Land, baritone, will give a pro- 
gram of songs for the Society of Chicago 
Women at the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
November 16 

Etta Hamilton Morris, president of 
the New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs, recently visited Norwich, N. Y., 
as guest artist of the Monday Evening 
Musical Club. She was also honor guest 
for the Musical Moments Club of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 

Julia Peters, soprano, will appear as 
soloist with the Victor Concert Band in the 
auditorium of the Westchester County Cen- 
ter on Thanksgiving Eve., November 25. 
The proceeds of the concert will go to the 
Westchester Children’s Association. 

Henry F. Seibert, organist, The Town 
Tall, New York, is engaged for dedicatory 
recitals in Brooklyn November 15, and in 
White Plains the end of the month. His 
new bass soloist at Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, New York, is Walter Mills, 
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MUSICAL 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Begins Its Tuesday Series 


Interesting Programs Offered by Conductor Stock and His 


United German Male 


Choruses Celebrate 


Golden Jubilee—Numerous Recitals Presented— 
—Conservatory, College and Studio Notes 


seventh season of the Chi- 
Tuesday after- 
27, with 


Cuicaco.—The 
Symphony 
hex 


Orchestra’s 
October 


cago 
noon series gayly, 
orchestra, conductor and audience in happy 
Stock conducted the program with 
the orchestra playing it in a man 


gan 


mood 
out score, 
ner which delighted everyone 
Highlights of the program came in Cesar 
Franck’s majestic D minor Symphony and 
Dohnanyi’s Suite for Orchestra 3rahms’ 
Academic Overture was the open- 
ing number and Strauss’ Emperor Waltzes 
closed brilliantly a program which sent the 
patrons merrily homeward bound. 
VASILY 
Heard here for the first time in recital, on 
er 25 at the Playhouse, Vasily Roma- 
made an effective debut by singing his 
gram in a fine manner. The Russian 
ats itone erred somewhat in presenting a pro- 
entirely in Russian, yet there 
from Herodiade and num- 
Verdi, and Brahms, in 
which won him the 
Romakoff has a 
voice, which is well schooled and 
and which he uses with understand- 
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Festival 
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koft 


gram almost 
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Beethoven, 
languages, 


listeners 


were also 
bers by 
more familiar 
approval of his 
baritone 
resonant 
ing and skill. He was 
der Aster at the piano 

Duo VioLIn 


Chicago 


assisted by 


HEArI 
violinists, Gaylord 
Browne and Gibson Walters, joined fe 
gram of masic for two violins, at the 
October 25. In reviving 
rm of music, these young 
inists seem to struck something un 
usual, and having the necessary qualifications 
ensemble for two violins, thev 
be succe er They played ancient 
Corelli and Haydn, and more mod 
ibers by (Goossens Honegger and 
sides Moszkowski’ Suite, opus 
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The Student Group, which has a member- 
forty young musicians now studying 
in the various music schools and conserva- 
tories in the city, meet twice a month for 
impromptu programs, and will give two pro- 
grams for the Senior Guild later in the year. 
The Musical Guild usually sponsors two or 
three of the most promising students in 
debut concert late in the spring. Thus, 
ambitious young students are able not only 
to meet music-lovers, and professional art- 
ists, but are also afforded an opportunity to 
public if they qualify at 
Guild’s board of 


ship of 


be presented to the 
the auditions held by the 
directors. 
Joint Recital 

Don Johnson, pianist, and William Rus- 
sell, baritone, gave a program at Kimball 
Hall on October 27. Mr. Johnson, a one- 
armed pianist, proved how skillfully one 
may overcome handicaps. 

Hortense DruMMoND Busy 
Drummond sang with much suc- 
Seneca Salon Recital of October 
23, part of which was broadcast. The con- 
tralto, in fine form, won her listeners, whose 
applause evidenced their enjoyment. Miss 
Drummond also was the feature artist on the 
Household Utilities hour over WGN, on 


October 27. 


Hortense 
cess at the 


A Joint RecITAL 

Byrdeta Evans, soprano, and Elizabeth 
Saemann, pianist, made their public debut at 
Kimball Hall on October 28, and both must 
have many admirers, as the hall was packed 
to capacity. Then, too, they must hav 
many friends, as the stage was covered with 
many floral tributes having been 
over the footlights to the young 
ladies at the their various groups. 
Miss Evans, studio of 
Mrs. Herman Devries, sang an ambitious 
program for so young a pupil, including 
ngs by Schubert, Cornelius, Hugo Wolf, 
Massenet, Freer, Hammond, Fenner, and in 
vading the operatic field with Elsa’s Dream 
from Lohengrin and the Valse-Ariette from 
Mireille. With further study in 
her chosen field of endeavor, Miss Evans, 
who has a charming personality, should win 
wide-spread recognition. 

All that is said above 
might be duplicated in reviewing the per- 
formance of the pianist. Miss Saemann, too, 
had prepared a taxing program, playing the 
Cesar Franck Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
and numbers by Chopin, Debussy, Albeniz 
and Liszt. 
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since Efrem Zim- 
with the Chicago 


SyMPHONY CONCERT: 


Eleven years elapsed 
halist appeared as soloist 
Symphony Orchestra, yet during that 
decade he has been heard occasionally in re- 
cital in Chicago though not as often as we 
wished. Choosing for his reintroduction one 
of the most ungrateful concertos written for 
the violin, the Sibelius in D minor, which is 
played, he displayed to advantage his 
impecable technic, and the exactness of his 
phrasing were potent factors in making his 
performance praiseworthy in every 
His appearance will be remembered as one 
of the events of the season 
composers were inscribed on the 
Sibelius. Of the 
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respect 


Only two 
rogram—D’Indy and 
former we heard his W: all nstein’s Camp and 
Symphony No. 2 in B lat major. Though 
somewhat reminiscent of C esar Franck, who 
was D’Indy’s teacher, the symphony was 
played by the orchestra and well 

Stock has a phenomenal mem- 
with- 
which has not 
greatly 


beautifully 
interpreted 
ry He conducts all the symphonies 
it score and that of D’Indy, 
given here in many 
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GANZ AND NATIONAL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 

Rudolph Ganz and his National Chamber 
Orchestra will be heard at the South Shore 
Country Club on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 8. Ganz will participate in the program, 
which will begin at five o’clock, in the dual 
capacity of conductor and piano soloist, play- 
ing the solo part of the Haydn Concerto in 
D major for piano, two oboes, two horns 
and strings. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Voice students of Karleton Hackett and 
piano students of Allen Spencer were heard 
in recital November 7 in Kimball Hall. The 
following Sattffday, piano er ents of Heniot 
Levy and voice students of Edoardo Sacer- 
dote will be presented. 

The Junior Ensemble, Kenneth Fiske, di- 
rector, began its regular weekly rehearsals 
October 30. The ensemble will be heard in 
Kimball Hall later in the season. 

Muriel Parker, who spent last season in 
Paris studying piano with Isadore Philippe 
and theory with Mme. Boulanger, has re- 
turned to the American Conservatory to con- 
tinue her work with Tomford Harris and 
John Palmer. 

The Junior Friends of Art have awarded a 
$200 vocal scholarship for lessons with 

Karleton Hackett to Harry Doctoroff. Mr. 
Doctoroff is the possessor of a promising 
tenor voice. 

Gordon 
Master’s 


received the 
American Con- 
piano at 


Sutherland, who 
Degree from the 
servatory last spring, is teaching 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

In the recent piano contest conducted by 
the Wanieck Club of the American Con- 
servatory, Ethel Schmetter won the private 
lesson schol: arship with Kurt Wanieck, and 
Alice Baron was given a scholarship in Mr 
Wanieck’s piano repertoire class. 

Lucia Altoonjian, soprano, student of 
Edoardo Sacerdote has been engaged as 
at Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Church. 
Longfield, violinist; Florence 
cellist, and Eileen Bowman, 
pianist, all students of the American Con- 
servatory, constitute the Allerton Ensemble 
that is being featured daily at the Allerton 
Hotel 

Berenice Viole, pianist, and Lulu Giesecke 
Butler, violinist, were heard in joint recital 
at Kimball Hall,-October 31, in the re gular 

Saturday afternoon recital series. 


soloist 
Fredda 
Autenreith, 


BARONESS VON TuRK Ronn’s ACTIVITIES 


Yearly the activities of the Baroness Olga 
von Turk Rohn seem to increase. She 
conducts her opera ensemble and the 
Northwestern University Glee Club besides 
teaching a large class of voice students 
Recently the Baroness conducted her onera 
ensemble in a radio program from WCFL: 
Sophie Paske, the O’Connor Sisters, Don 
Powell, Mr. Rudin and Miss Edmunds sang 
On September 28, she gave a lecture 
on music and voice at the Suffi Club, and 
conducted her opera ensemble on the same 
program. Last season the Baroness was en 
gaged to conduct the Glee Club from the law 
school at Northwestern University—a., signal 
honor in view of the fact that she is the 
only woman conductor at the University 
Under her direction the Glee Club appeared 
several times during the past season, and on 
October 12, the Baroness conducted them at 
an international event at Lincoln Hall of 
Northwestern University 

The opera ensemble is preparing several 
operas under the Baroness’ direction, includ- 
ing the Flying Dutchman with Sophie Paske 
as Senta; Carmen with Miss Cheska, and 
the Messrs. Powell and Watkins; La Juive 
with Marion O’Connor taking Rachel; Faust 
with Miss Bach and Messrs. Dick and 
Flieth; Peter Ibbetson and many other in- 
teresting productions. 


solos 


Musicat CoLiece ACTIVITIES 
The Paquin Players, under the direction 
of Lawrence Paquin, presented the one-act 
play Tomorrow before the Ravenswood 
Women’s Club on October 19. The cast of 
this charming play by Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Cullis consisted of Hazel Freri, Virgil Or 
cutt and Christine McIntyre. Tomorrow 
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won the prize for one-act plays in the dra- 
matic contest held under the auspices of the 
Federated Illinois Women’s Clubs and had 
its premiere performance before this group 
at their State Convention in the Hotel 
Sherman last spring. 

Harriet Furmaniak, lyric soprano, pupil of 
Madame Arimondi, was soloist at the re- 
cital of the Polish Telegraph on October 14 
at the Polish Union Hall. Miss Furmaniak 
sang Micaela’s aria from Carmen, and sev- 
eral English and Polish songs. 

Adeline Donian, pupil of Gertrude Gahl, 
conducted the Rhythm Orchestra of North- 
western University ~ the membership 
committee of the Y. W. C. A. 

Madame Linderman pte her dra- 
matic artist student, Hazel Selina Stalheim, 
in joint recital with Pearl Kaatrud, dramatic 
soprano, before the Lutheran Parlors, 
Capron, Ill., October 27. The Linderman 
Players presented a miscellaneous program 
at the Methodist Church, Harvard, IIl., No- 
vember 3. 

Ruth Walmsley, 
Ganz, played a group of 
cago Artists Association at 
October 20. 

Toshiko Sekiya, who is rated as one of 
Japan’s foremost coloratura sopranos, ap- 
peared with Frantz Proschowski’s repertoire 
class October 22. Miss Sekiya has just ar- 
rived in this country with her father and 
will soon begin a concert tour which calls 
for many appearances. 

The first piano recital given by the pupils 
of the preparatory department was a decided 
success. The featured selection was the ren- 
dition for the first time on a Junior Program 
of Edward Collins’ Waltz in A Flat. 

Marion White. pupil of Vernon Williams, 
accompanied by Elena Crivella, pupil of Ed- 
ward Collins, sang at the Southside Eleanor 
Club, October 21, the proceeds of the enter- 
tainment being turned over to charity. 

Edward Collins has been re-engaged as 
visiting supervisor of music at St. Cath- 
erine’s College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Joel Lay, artist pupil of Frantz Proschow- 
ski, has signed for a new series of broadcasts 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
He will also have several appearances as 
soloist with the Wilmette Sunday Evening 
Club, beginning November 

Edward Collins’ first master class recital 
of the season will be given at the College 
on November 19 

William Pfeiffer appeared with the Chi- 
cago Heights Woman’s Club, October 28, 
accompanied by James Allen 

Solon West, pupil of Graham 
peared as soloist with Allerton 
on its gala program October 31. 

Margaret Tagnose. artist pupil of Isaac 
Van Grove, has returned to school after a 
season of recitals, concerts and radio ap- 
pearances. 

Virgil Orcutt, 
soloist at the 
Church, October 18. 

The lecture on the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra program for November 5 and 6 in 
the University of Chicago series will be 
given by Albert Goldberg at the Art Insti- 
tute, November 5. 

The Sigma Alphi Phi 
won by Sylvia Amsterdam, 
Goldberg JEANNETTE 


artist pupil of Rudolph 
solos for the Chi- 
Curtiss Hall, 


Reed, ap- 
Glee Club 


pupil of Vernon Williams, 


was Elmhurst Lutheran 


scholarship was 
pupil of Albert 
Cox. 


Albert W ‘ith Gigli 


Rosemary Albert, 
pearing as assisting artist with Gigli in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, is described by 
the New York Times as “possessing a voice 
large, clear, and with excellent command of 
upper register.” The Herald Tribune says, 
“she displayed a good voice, well produced 
and with a pleasing tone quality,” and the 
Sun adds that she was “warmly applauded 
for her singing.’ Her accompanist was 
Mary Miller Mount of Philadelphia. Miss 
Albert is an artist-pupil of Giuseppe 
Boghetti. 


soprano, recently ap- 


Stratton to Sing at the Plaza 


Stratton, tenor, is to sing at the 
given by the Lyric Club at the 
New York, November 10. 


Charles 
musicale 
Hotel Plaza, 
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ADVICE TO IMPATIENT 


YOUNG DANCERS 


Fraulein Holm of Dresden Considers Our Distraught Ways— 
How Not to Become a Dancer—Bali Comes to the West 
at Colonial Exposition in Paris — So Do Hindu 
Gods and Goddesses in Dancing of Shan Khar 


By RUTH 


Letters and questions should be 


Now that she has had a month’s experi 
ence with the ways of Americans in their 
own country, Hanya Holm is a_ little 
alarmed. She expressed her alarm in char- 
acteristically gentle terms the other evening 
to the students of the very young New 
York branch of the Wigman School. 

Miss Holm wondered whether it is pos- 
sible to make dancers in this hurried, dis- 
tracted, scatter-brained atmosphere. Com- 
ing straight from Dresden, where the school, 
with its fierce concentration on the dance, 
is a solitary point of burning activity in 
the surrounding quietness of the Saxon 
town, Miss Wigman’s lieutenant was forc- 
ibly struck by the contrast, astounded by 
the spectacle of girls rushing into the studio 
with their costumes not quite fastened, tak- 
ing their dance lesson, dashing away again 
at the end of it to a next appointment. The 
impatience of American girls, their demand 
for immediate understanding through the 
intellect instead of the slower, more pro- 
found understanding by way of the body, 
their insistence on having to do the thing 
right the first time, she finds a considerable 
obstacle in the way of their becoming 
dancers. 

Although Miss Holm is not the first to 
voice this warning, it can bear repetition. 
This impatience, this compulsion to get 
things done overnight or not at all, is an 
old American custom, which may be ad- 
mirable when it builds Empire State build- 
ings, but which is death to the arts. In 
the dance world, it presents us every year 
with the spectacle of unripe talents rush- 
ing onto the concert platform—and vanish- 
ing as swiftly. 

How many potentially fine American 
dancers are amputating their gifts in this 
way, one would rather not attempt to esti- 
mate. It is a form of unconscious birth 
control which has long been threatening 
the dance in this country with race suicide. 
The fault lies not alone with the young 
dancers themselves, however. If the teach- 
ers will be firm, and insist on time, some- 
thing can*yet be done about the impulsive- 
ness of American youth. 

x * * 


Like the new planets the learned astron 
omers discovef every so often, the tiny 
island of Bali, lying hidden away among the 
far Indies, swam suddenly into the ken of 
the Western world a year or two ago, and 
now has a place of honor in the glamorous 
advertisements of the ‘round-the-world 
tours. The dignity, the reasonableness of 
a civilization which allows a people to till 
the soil four months of the year and spend 
the remaining two-thirds of their time in 
artistic pursuits, carving temples, making 
music and dancing, prompted Hickman 
Powell, a newspaper man, to call his book 
about Bali, The Last Paradise. 

The ecstatic reports of Mr. Powell and 
other returning travelers stirred the curios 
ity of the West concerning this land where 
all the artists are amateurs and all the 
amateurs accomplished artists. Particularly 
the Balinese music and dancing seemed 
something worth traveling thousands of 
miles to see and hear. The canny Dutch 
Government has taken account of this curi- 
osity and brought fifty dancers and musi- 
cians from the island to the Colonial Ex- 
position in |Paris, giving the Western world 
an opportunity to satisfy itself that its 
modern Marco Polos were not over-rating 
their discovery. 

And, according to Henry Prunieres, cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, thev 
were not. “No one who has not heard it 
can imagine the splendor of this music 
made by twenty xylophones, huge gongs, 
an assortment of drums, a primitive violin 
and flute,’ he writes, and he is equally en 
thusiastic about the dancing of the “ ‘ama- 
teurs,’ whose‘ technic might well put to 
shame many professional dancers of the 
West.” 

The Balinese art 
Khmerian tradition, 
there than in other parts of the 
where Arab, Persian, Hindu and 


descends from. the 
preserved more purely 
Indies, 
Chinese 


SEINFEL 


addressed to the Dance Editor 


influences have made their mark upon it. 
The dancers are little girls between the ages 
of seven and twelve, who, with gestures and 
declamation to the accompaniment of the 
gamelan, portray the ancient legends of 
kings, princesses, dragons and sorcerers, in 
a style that recalls to Mr. Prunieres at once 
the miracle plays of the Middle Ages and 
the seventeenth century French ballet. 

“These ballets, dialogues and choruses 
have been repeated unvaryingly for cen 
turies. A dancer would not dare to modify 
the movement of a finger, much less a 
posture or a step. Yet the ritualistic dances 
preserve an extraordinary vitality and fresh 
ness.” 

x ok * 

Another Oriental delicacy which the 
Colonial Exposition has been supplying dur 
ing the past few weeks is the troupe of 
Hindu dancers, led by Uday Shan Khar 
and his partner, Simkie. It is difficult to 
extract from the lush praises showered on 
these dancers by the Paris critics a concrete 
idea of their dancing. For example: 

“But the most beautiful moments were 
those in which the Hindu troupe of Uday 
Shan Khar and Simkie danced the elephant 
chase and the dance of the sabre. The 
most refined, the most subtle art asserts 
itself in all their poses, in all their gestures 
in these sentiments expressed — a deco 
rative delicacy. And the music breathes the 
sighs, the twitters of singing birds... 
writes M. Rene Bizet of L’Intransigeant, 
overcome by an Oriental languor. 

From other correspondents, better able 
than M. Bizet to keep themselves upright 
before a typewriter, we gather that Shan 
Khar conveys the image of an exotic god, 
mysterious, majestic, exalted by a divine 
peace or tormented by superhuman desires, 
expressing himself “in a pure, a_ chaste 
language the lucidity of which does not 
destroy the element of mystery.” He dances 
as the god Krishna, forgetful of his divin 
ity, at play with shepherdesses; as Indra, 
lord of the heavens; as Shiva in a dance 
symbolic of the combat of good and evil 
Simkie complements him, now as the crea 
ture to which his divinity addresses itself, 
now as a lesser deity of earth before a 
god of the heavens. 

An orchestra of sixty pieces, most of 
them utterly unfamiliar to Western 
or ears, accompanies the dances. 

x * * 


eyes 


Nearer at hand, a slighter taste of the 
same strange fare is to be provided on 
Tuesday, November 10, in the first dance 
program of the season at the New School 
for Social Research. Lota will dance, and 
Sarat Lahiri will provide East Indian music 
as accompaniment and as an_ independent 
part of the program. 

x * * 

Primitive dancing is the subject of the 
first of Lucile Marsh’s series of lectures 
at the Roerich Museum on November 11. 
Harry Losee, who distinguishes himself 
several times a week by his performance 
of John the Baptist in the Dance Centre’s 
production of Salome, and Hemsley Win 
field will peargs ate 

Albertieri and Salvatore will give a com 
bined lecture and demonstration of the 
classic ballet at the New School for Social 
Research on November Is. 


Recitals for “< coming week: Dorsha 
and Paul Hayes at their Theatre of the 
Dance on Wednesday: Miriam Marmein at 
Washington Irving High School on Satur 
day evening; Sophia Delza at the Guild 
Theatre on Sunday. 

* * 


Mary Wigman’s recital in Carnegie Hall 
will take place on December 27, and not on 
January 3, as previously announced. Her 
three other appearances in New York, on 
December 13, 20, and January 3, will be at 
the Chanin Theatre. 


Mikado Well Received 
_ Milton Mikado back 
for two E rlanger’ s Theatre, 


Aborn brought The 
weeks to the 
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New York, recently, with the same cast 
that was heard previously. The perform- 
ance was excellent, including such old favor- 
ites as William Danforth, Howard Marsh, 
Frank Moulan, Herbert Waterous, Allen 
Waterous, Hizi Koyke, Ethel Clark, Eleanor 
Guilmore and Vera Ross. 

The large audiences thoroughly enjoyed 
the fine singing and acting of the company. 

a 


New York edi andmiinte 


impresses Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The _ Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York opened its 
Philadelphia season on October 26, under the 
direction of Erich Kleiber. 

The program began with Extracts from 
l'afelmusick—Suite for Chamber Orchestra 

by Telemann. These six extracts—Over- 
ture Bergerie, Allegresse, Flaterie, Menuet, 
and Conclusion were well executed. 

In great contrast to these were the Three 
Extracts from the Lyric Suite (arranged for 
String Orchestra), by Alban Berg. Often 
through the course of these numbers, one 
was forcibly reminded of the music of Woz- 
zeck, the opera by the same composer, 
which caused such interest when given here 
last season. The same ponderous and de- 
pressing effect was manifest with the ultra 
modern progressions and lavish use of or- 
chestra facilities. Being an authority on 
Berg’s music, Mr. Kleiber’s reading was 
convincing, and the orchestral work fine. 

Another modern was also represented in 
Ravel’s Menuet Antique, played for the 
first time in Philadelphia. This composition 
is much more effective as an orchestral 
number than in its original form for piano. 

The Symphony No. 1 in B flat major, by 
Schumann, closed the program. The per- 
formance of it was excellent and well 
merited the spontaneous applause given to 
both conductor and men. Its happy, bright 
atmosphere seemed to strike a responsive 
chord in the audience, after all the modern 
music which has been programmed here in 
the past week. Mr. Kleiber was recalled 
many times at the close. M. C. 


Diaz’ Musicales at the Waldorf- 


Astoria 


Announcement has been made of a series 
of musicales to be given by Rafaelo Diaz, 
tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the first and third Wednesdays 
of November, December, and January. The 
afternoons promise to be among the out- 
standing entertainments of the season and 
will be recitals entirely in costume and with 
action. 

The series of six will include the Beggar’s 
Opera, together with Ruth St. Denis and 
Ted Shawn in a seventeenth century pro- 
gram. Frieda Hempel, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and  Lucienne 
Radisse, French cellist, will appear: in a 
Jenny Lind program. An oriental touch 
will be added to the series by a scene from 
L’Oracolo, sung by Queena Mario of the 
Metropolitan, and Diaz, with groups of 
dances presented by the Japanese artist, 
Nimura. Another attraction engaged is the 
Singing Horsemen of the Steppes, A Rus- 
sian Male Chorus assisted by a Russian 
ballet. Later will come Carlos Salzedo and 
Lucille Lawrence, harpists, together with 
the Salzedo Harp Ensemble. Lucrezia 
Bori, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and the new Spanish dancer, 
Senor Escudero, assisted by his company, 
will appear in a program entitled Espagnol. 
The dates of the series are November 4 and 
18 December 2 and 16, January 6 and 20. 
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How many recitals does it take to convince a city 

of a new artist’s value? Sometimes only one. 
, 

Those critics who insist that Schonberg has noth- 
ing to say will feel encouraged when they learn that 
the distinguished modernist never answers his tele- 
phone in Berlin 

oe 

Recently a pianist played a modernist sonata twice 
at the same New York recital, a proceeding which 
some of the audience were puzzled whether to regard 
as a compliment or a reproach. 

Beethoven’s ninth symphony had its first perform- 
ance in Germany 106 years ago. One wonders how 
many of the works Germany’s present-day compos- 
ers are writing will be remembered in that land 106 
years from now. 


— * _ 


Magna Charta established many human rights, 
but certainly overlooked those of the prompt and 
patient opera lovers at the Metropolitan, who are 
trampled upon and otherwise disturbed by the late 
arrivals and early leavers. 

No, Ima Dodo, dear, Elektra was not given in 
Philadelphia last week to honor the memory of 
Edison. Strauss’ opera has nothing to do with elec- 
tricity even though it did shock audiences when it 
was first produced about twenty-five years ago 

La Vanguardia, a Buenos Aires newspaper, com- 
plains because the Argentines as a nation do not sing 
in the popular sense of the term. It is considered 
“bad form,” says the journal. Other countries give 
more personal vent to vocal expression, but hardly 
look upon bad singing as “good form.” Argentina 
may have shrewd reasons for its inarticulateness. 


Our Musical Dialects 


The dialect survey that is being made in an effort 
to learn something of our language as it differs from 
the English spoken in the British Isles, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, suggests a similar 
survey in music. 

Although music does not differ in various sec- 
tions of our country to any very marked extent, 
and although it has been denied that America has 
any musical idiom of her own,—except that of the 
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Negroes,—yet it has been the opinion of a few that 
American music possesses distinguishing features, 
just as do our language, our dress, or mannerisms, 
and all of the unconscious make-up that causes the 
American to be recognizable as such in foreign 
countries. 

We have gradually developed characteristics of 
our own, and there is some reason to suppose that 
music by native composers, when it is entirely free 
from Negroid influences, may have moved in a sim- 
ilar direction. The difficulty is, that people expect 
a national idiom in music to be markedly charac- 
teristic, like that of Russia, Hungary, Spain, and 
other foreign lands. We are too civilized ever to 
have any such idiom, but if we look deep enough 
we may discover something that gives our music a 
delicate national flavor. 


a — 


Equality in Art 

The fifth international congress of dramatic and 
musical critics which took place some weeks ago at 
Lisbon deserves some attention. As Emile Vuiller- 
moz wrote in the Christian Science Monitor: 

“The virtuosity of the technicians of publicity has need of 
this necessary counterbalance. Undoubtedly, it is legitimate 
to try one’s best to sell products; but it is intolerable to 
think that the direction of the intellectual movement could 
belong, in these circumstances, to the artist who has the 
most money to push his works. It is inadmissible for intel- 
lectual and ethical civilization to be a slave to gold. The 
role of criticism is precisely to defend unrecognized talents 
and to give them their opportunity before producers whose 
services for propaganda are too industriously organized.” 


More than once has the Musical Courier remarked 
that it is particularly regrettable for favoritism to 
affect the production of new works or the acceptance 
of artists. It will be well for art when the ideal time 
arrives, if it ever does arrive, which shall see every 
artist and every art work stand solely and entirely 
upon merit alone. 

At the present time—in America, at least—influ- 
ence rather than money is the controlling factor; in- 
fluence and friendship, good-fellowship, mere ac- 
quaintanceship, sometimes nationalism, and of 
course, always, family ties. In this country it seems 
fairly sure that neither the critic nor the conductor 
can be “bought,” but one has only to watch the 
progress of events to perceive that there is almost 
as much inequality in the music world as there is in 
partisan politics. Some of it, in the realm of criti- 
cism, is undoubtedly unconscious; and in many cases 
critics and conductors feel that they are doing no 
harm by extending a favor to a friend. 

Strangely enough, these practices injure those 
who are not favored without aiding their apparently 
more fortunate competitors, for in the end no one 
advances far or permanently in art unless he deserves 
it richly. 


Oe 


Value Received 


Three times, twice by mail, once by telephone, 
there has been hurled at the editorial pates in the 
Musical Courier offices this question worded in effect 
as follows: ‘““Why is Wozzeck to cost listeners $8.80 
per seat in New York when the Philadelphians pro- 
duce it here (at the Metropolitan) on November 24, 
while only $3.50 per seat is charged in Philadelphia 
for the same performance there on November 19?” 
The answer obviously is that it costs much money 
to transport an orchestra and opera company and 
to rent the Metropolitan Opera House. And there 
might be added also the information that the New 
York Wozzeck performance, judged by its premiere 
last season in Philadelphia, will be worth every 
penny of $8.80 to those able to spend it. 


———__o—_— 


E Pluribus Useless 


What has become of the many schemes and plans 
for the promotion of American music, American 
artists, American opera, songs in English, and other 
such matters proposed from time to time during the 
past generationsor two in this resourceful land of 
ideas? And where, please, are the lavish results 
so confidently promised? Of all the chimerical in- 
tentions only a tiny percentage were realized, but 
that does not deter eager eyed persons from con- 
tinuing to promulgate vague projects destined to 
make our national musical expression more indige- 
nous. Even idealistic endeavors must have intelli- 
gent direction and effective organization in order to 
bring about practical results. 

a re 


The Chance of Art 


In Amsterdam, Holland ,a lottery is being held in 
aid of idle Dutch musicians. In America the profes- 
sion is its own lottery. 
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Paul D. Cravath, Speaking 


Upon learning that Otto H. Kahn had resigned 
the positions he so long held as president and chair- 
man of the two executive boards (operatic and real 
estate) of the Metropolitan Opera Compary, and 
that Paul D. Cravath had been elected to replace 
him, the Musical Courier asked Mr. Cravath for an 
interview, with full realization of the interest that 
must attach to his artistic views. 

The interview was held in Mr. Cravath’s private 
office high above the street in the heart of New 
York’s financial district, its windows facing south 
and west and commanding a magnificent view over 
the bay. 

Mr. Cravath sat at his desk, his back to the win- 
dows. Of advanced middle age, he is placid and 
good humored, and he replied briefly to the questions 
put to him, saying that he was “very unresponsive” 
to the interviewer. 

To a remark that he really did not know whether 
he was to be congratulated or not on having been 
promoted to this new post of responsibility, Mr. 
Cravath said, with a laugh: 

“Certainly not congratulated. 
for the direction of musical art.” 

“You are quoted in a daily newspaper,” the inter- 
viewer continued, “as having said that opera was 
nearing its end. Is that your opinion?” 

“T do not remember having expressed such a 
view,” replied Mr. Cravath. “I feel that opera is 
facing a period of revision.” 

“In what direction ?” 

“T don’t know. But it has remained static for so 
long that a change of some sort is indicated—don’t 
you think so?” 

“Yes. But do you think it will result in the end 
of the so-called ‘star system’ which has been main- 
tained for so long?” 

Again Mr. Cravath said he did not know. “But a 
change of some sort is sure. As to opera coming 
to its end, I do not believe it. We have had opera 
ever since the days of the Greek tragedy in one form 
or another.” 

“Tt is the form that now seems to be in question. 
What is your theory as to the probable success, for 
instance, of the new type of opera in which the play 
is given more prominence than the music?” 

Here again Mr. Cravath did not advance any view. 
He was away from the city during the performance 
of the much-discussed Taylor opera, Peter Ibbetson ; 
he would not see Wozzeck until it was given in New 
York in November. 

But he answered the question indirectly, express- 
ing his admiration of the works of Puccini for their 
popular appeal. 

“The test of an opera,” he said, “is its popularity 
—the hold it has on the intelligent public. I am much 
more interested in the success of a work than I am 
in the opinions of trained musical experts.” 

“Then I take it that you will not encourage experi- 
ments in modernism ?” 

“Not this year, at any rate. I have no ideas on the 
subject at present. The current season is fixed and 
I would in any case not interfere in technical mat- 
ters, when we have such experts in charge as Gatti- 
Casazza and Edward Ziegler. The policies of the 
house will remain unchanged just now and I can 
only say that I hope that my election will have no 
disturbing effect. I may develop ideas as time goes 
on, but I have formulated none at this moment.” 

Mr. Cravath has been for many years a member 
of the executive committee of the Metropolitan, and 
also a member of the boards of the Juilliard School 
and the New York Philharmonic Society. 

He is evidently a conservative and furthermore 
hesitates to express hasty or ill-considered opinions. 
His convinced idea of change in opera suggests, how- 
ever, that he will not oppose any development that 
seems normal, reasonable, timely—and likely to meet 
with popular approval. It is a safe course and per- 
haps not the least successful one in the conduct of 
an opera house whose appeal is to the general public 
rather than to the sophisticated circles in music. 

— 


Faith, Hope, ond Melody 


H. G. Wells, English author, says that the world’s 
outlook is dreary. We shall reserve our own opinion 
until after we have heard Schwanda the Bagpiper. 

eee eee 


Tonal Abundance 


Wagnerites of the perfect and unflinching kind 
are wondering whether an unabbreviated Tristan and 
Isolde is to be presented at the Metropolitan Opera 
this vear. The p. and u. Wagnerites would adore 
it, and the rest would be satisfied without what the 
mid-Victorian writer called “an elegant superfluity.” 


I am scarcely fitted 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


A new hearing of Elektra in Philadelphia last 
week gave me a thrill even though the pioneer days 
of Richard Strauss and of my admiration for his 
genius are now of an ancient period. 

There is no longer any need of writing about 
Strauss with undue heat. As everyone knows, that 
once terrifying anarch has converted most of the 
cultured musical world to his way of tonalizing. 

Elektra remains great music, marvelously made. 
It is as characteristic, as arresting, as exciting as 
Salome, the greatest short opera ever composed. 

Although Elektra is essentially an operatic-sym- 
phonic poem, it has vocal passages of haunting 
appeal. The dance coda is one of noble and inspiring 
beauty representing an apotheosis which chastens and 
spiritualizes all the ugly human passions of the plot. 
Like Salome, Elektra dies to a mortuary orchestral 
glorification of surpassing tonal magnificence. 

The fury, vehemence, explosive energy in Elektra, 
are expressive in thematic material of infinite re- 
source done with magical skill. As one auditor re- 
marked, “Strauss’ orchestra still can sound uglier 
or lovelier than that of any of his contemporaries.” 

Of unforgettable power are the musical horror 
and mystery achieved in the chattering of the girls 
outside the ramparts of the Mycenaean castle; the 
awesome first entrance of Elektra; the fearful recital 
of her wrongs, ending with her apostrophe to the 
shade of the martyred Agamemnon; the various 
mentions of the dead king and of the ominous axe; 
the astoundingly graphic orchestral picture of the 
passing of the sacrificial procession; the great scene 
between the half crazed Clytemnestra and the de- 
mented Elektra; the sudden shift in the music when 
the false news of the death of Orestes reaches his 
vengeful sister; the prurient promises she makes in 
trying to bind her scheme upon Chrysothemis ; Elek- 
tra’s digging for the axe; and—omitting a hundred 
other wonderful musical moments—the dance of 
triumph and death, a piece of “program” writing un- 
surpassed by Strauss even in Tod und Verklarung, 
Heldenleben, or Don Quixote. 

The opera is too long; it could stand cutting of at 
least twenty minutes. Von Hofmannsthal’s libretto 
is not ideal with its hodge podge of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aéschylus. 

But by and large, Elektra remains a masterpiece 
of grim and suggestive musical creation and delinea- 
tive orchestral power. 

z 

Following the Elektra performance there was a 
great reception back stage for Fritz Reiner, the con- 
ducting hero of the evening, and later he and Mrs. 
Reiner entertained scores of well wishers at his home 
in suburban Merion, where a virtuoso cook served 
superlative Hungarian stuffed cabbage and other 
Magvar delicacies. 

Across the street, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Hofmann 
also celebrated the Reiner success with a small fes- 
tive gathering including Leopold Stokowski, and 
there were counter visitings of guests between the 
palazzo Reiner and the Schloss Hofmann until the 
hours of dawn. 

epee 

And so the Metropolitan Opera is with us again 
sounding its siren songs; subject of excited interest ; 
unending discussion; flashy newspaper stories ; criti- 
cal praises and reproaches; glow; glitter; curiosity ; 
scandal; premieres and revivals in polyglot musical 
styles and expression; in fact, all the phenomena, 
impedimenta, stigmata, and’ phantasmagoria that 
amalgamate to constitute the annual lyrical holiday 
of our avid and buoyant metropolis. 

Last Monday evening the lobbies blazed with the 
familiar premiere personages, scenes, and incidents. 
There were society inspections from box to box and 
researches and greetings in the parterre and during 
the entre’acte promenades.’ Few of the faces regu- 
larly seen last season at the Monday seances were 
missing from this latest occasion. 

Otto H. Kahn, recently resigned chief executive, 
retains financial interests and advisory interest in the 
Metropolitan and was halted by many friends at the 
premiere. Paul D. Cravath, successor to Kahn, 
received congratulations and good wishes. Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza and Edward Ziegler, artistic bulwarks 
of the organization, held levées of their own. 

William J. Guard, urbane press sentinel and every- 
body’s favorite, had his hand shaken and his back 
slapped during the entire evening. Earl Lewis, box 
office chief, wore the smile of content as he observed 
the thronged audience: Frank Wenkler, aide to 


Guard, helped to do the honors in the publicity sanc- 
tum. Emil Katz, genial Boniface of the entresol 
buffet, and Wagner expert, had no cause to believe 
in Depression when he saw his counters depleted of 
all their soft drinks and sandwiches. 

(Incidentally, the buffet chamber is also the main 
smoking room and its facilities are pitifully inade- 
quate in these days of almost universal cigaretting 
during the intermissions. The approaches to the 
buffet were dangerously crowded and the air was 
stifling. ) 

Ushers did not feign their gladness to see old sub- 
scribers and new customers. Society reporters 
scribbled fashion notes; modistes noted the latest 
“creations” ; newspaper photographers let loose their 
blinding flashes as they snapped the “notables”; 
dress coated impresarios, agents, bankers, merchants, 
lawyers, singers, doctors, brokers, politicians, efful- 
gently gowned women, and some sincere lovers of 
Italian opera for its own sake, all combined to make 
a picture full of animation and polite picturesque- 
ness. 

Only musicians had scant representation in the 
mass of visitors. 

The music critics looked guiltily superfluous. 

nere 


An old style melodrama dating from before the 
Mauve Decade, the Gay Nineties, and even the Civil 
War, is The Streets of New York, now being revived 
in this city at the Forty-eighth Street Theater. The 
management produces the piece in the manner and 
spirit of 1857 when Dion Boucicault first brought it 
to the metropolis at the Wallack Theater. 

Played with intense seriousness (as it should be) 
by the present company The Streets of New York 
arouses keen mirth because of its ancient theatrical 
and histrionic formulas, especially those that de- 
manded the vindication of virtue and the punishment 
of rascality. 

Some of the delicious lines are “Beware, Mr. 
Livingstone, how you seek to renew our acquaint- 
ance”; “Heaven help us! I fear the worst is not 
come”; “Keep your gold! It would soil my pov- 
erty”; “Look in his face and confess the infernal 
scheme by which Alida Bloodgood compelled you to 
renounce your love.” 

A superfine company makes the ancient melo- 
drama live with excruciatingly comical effect upon 
our present generation of theater goers. 

Sigmund Spaeth selected some appropriate old 
New York songs for the production and they are 
sung effectively between the acts. The numbers con- 
sist of Whoa, Emma!, Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines, Tally Ho, Weigh the Baby, etc. 

This “Important Notice” is in the program: 

“Men and women in the audience are requested not to 
crack peanuts during the performance; gentlemen and ladies 
will not do so. While joining in the choruses, and hissing 
the villain is permissible, the audience is politely requested 
not to stamp its feet in unison to the music for-fear of bring- 
ing the house down in more senses than one.” 


eenre 


In the New York Sun not long ago one read the 
caption: “Wrote Oratorio on Donkey Ride; Lorenzo 
Perosi Halted at Bridge to Work on It.” Ah, but 
in order to make the feat truly amazing, he should 
not have halted. 

eRe 

Every once in a while, one lays down one’s pen 
and muses on what has become of the Chopin waltzes 
and nocturnes, and the Liszt Rhapsodies and Con- 
solations. 

eRe 

On the other hand, the music of Bruckner, so long 
nearly defunct, has been getting a fresh lease of 
life, thanks to serfous and sincere propagandists 
whose recent efforts have been of feverish and fiend- 
ish activity. At the hearing of Bruckner’s F minor 
Mass in New York last week (Society of the Friends 
of Music) among those present were the Rev. Joseph 
A. Hauber, of Altoona, Pa., and ninety-five members 
of his Cathedral choir. Another visitor was Dr. 
Martin G. Dumler, of Cincinnati, through whose 
efforts the first American performance of the Mass 
was given in St. Francis de Sales Church there in 


Father Hauber is active in the Bruckner Society 
of America, of which his choir singers are all mem- 
bers. He gave a lecture on Bruckner’s works at the 
Roerich Museum in New York last spring, and is 
establishing’a Bruckner group in Pennsylvania. The 
Altoona Choir is now preparing the E minor Mass 
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‘for performance in the Cathedral there next spring, 
and it performs the smaller choral works by Bruck- 
ner from time to time. 

3efore the Hauber singers returned to Altoona 
they attended High Mass here at the Church of 
St. Paul the Apostle, and heard a Palestrina Mass 
sung by the Paulist Choir under the direction of 
Father William J. Finn. 

eRe 

At this moment of writing, the two United States 
dirigibles, Los Angeles and Akron, are passing the 
Musical Courier windows, and at once even Bruck- 
ner’s achievements seem not so epochally important 
in the world’s advancement. 

RRR, 

An American vocalist permits the manager to ad- 
vertise his client as “the greatest singer today,” 
which leads J. P. F. to remark: “Professor Willem 
de Sitter (University of Leyden, Holland) discovers 
that matter present in the universe measured in pro- 
tons, equals 7 with 78 zeros after it. That, too, is 
what some singers think of themselves. The ad- 
vertisement of the ‘greatest’ singer, certainly grates 
superlatively.” 

eRe 

The Herald Tribune (November 1) announced 
that New York’s social season was ushered in this 
week with the Metropolitan Opera premiere, the 
United Hunts Meet and the National Horse Show. 

The Musical Courier office boy heard his superiors 
scoff at the connection between equines and opera, 
and said: “Well, don’t singers often get hoarse?” 
The lad was discharged instantly. 

eRe 

One reads in the New York Times that “this gen- 
eration is air minded.” Not this generation of com- 
posers ? 

zere 

Some persons will be mystified as to whether the 
attached caption (World-Telegram, New York, Oc- 
tober 28) is what specialists term a knock or a 
boost : “Pianist Scores Poet’s Triumph.” Of course 
the matter is clear to musical readers when they learn 
that the pianist referred to is Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

eRe 

You should see and hear Richard Tauber in pri- 
vate, seated at a piano, singing and accompanying 
his improvised conception of a “modernistic” song. 

nepe 

At present the frenetic encore contest is close be- 
tween John McCormack’s Mother Machree and 
Richard Tauber’s Dein ist mein ganzes Herz. 

ere 

And then there is the competition between Eugen 
d’Albert and Felix Weingartner, the former leading 
by one and one to go. Late news has it that Eugen 
is contemplating his seventh marriage, and Felix his 
sixth. 

eer e 

A pianist who plays with feeling and searching 
interpretation may be feeling for the right notes and 
searching for the musical meaning. 

ere 

Mme. Joan O’Vark, a Musical Courier advertiser, 
no doubt will smile wearily when told that Arthur 
Hartmann wishes to know whether she is a 
scendant of the famous martyr maid of Orleans. 

eee 

Mention of advertising brings to mind this authen 
tic insertion in a Pennsylvania daily: 


de- 


Obtain the best violin class instruction from a master of 
proven ability. Don’t buy a cat in a bag. Listen to me 
and my pupils from WOCL. 

Also the appended bona fide advertisement in the 
Washington Daily News: 

MusIcaL INSTRUMENTS 
Strictly fresh. 1 day-old eggs 25 cents 
Orders taken. 
nepRre*e 


Frederick Stock is one of the major experts in 
novel orchestral program building. Two of his re- 
cent Chicago concerts had this complexion : 


Academic Festival Overture .. srahms 
D minor Symphony 
Suite, opus 19 


Emperor Waltzes ee epee 


..-Dohnanyi 
Strauss 


d’Indy 
..d' Indy 
Sibelius 
Sibelius 


Wallenstein’s Camp (from Wallenstein) 
Symphony No. 2, B flat, Opus 57... 
Concerto for Violin ; 

Tone Poem, Finlandia 


A welcome item comes from Anna Cecilia Carey, 
Portland, Me., correspondent of the Musical Courier 
who reports that in her city “Leo J. Doucette, of 
Westbrook, Me., pianist and orchestra leader, estab- 
lished a new world’s record for non-stop piano play- 
ing, Sunday, October 25, when he completed forty- 
three hours of continual play to attend 10:30 o’clock 
Mass. During these hours Doucette played between 
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1,400 and 1,500 numbers (800 of them different 


selections) ; 214 were played from music, the re- 

mainder from memory. Doucette was examined by 

physicians at the close of his recital and found to be 

in good physical condition. He declared he could 

have continued to play for at least ten hours more, 

but was unwilling to forego attendance at Mass.” 
nme 

United Press and Associated Press items inform 
many newspapers all over America that a Western 
young woman travels 1,000 miles every two weeks 
to take a harp lesson in Chicago; and that a well 
known soprano was almost fined $5 in Lubock, Tex., 
for plucking a four-leaf clover in the local Court 
House grass plot. 

Ah, but the U. P. and A. P. missed the exclusive 
news that Erich Kleiber is sincerely fond of near- 
beer, because it does not make him sleepy or give him 
a headache. When he returned to Europe from 
America last winter one of his friends, a noted St 
Louis brewer, sent Kleiber five cases of the synthetic 
beverage and the conductor received it at his foreign 
home. While he left his stock of wines and cordials 
accessible to everyone, Kleiber kept the nearbeer 
under lock and key for fear that some of his friends 
might like it and deplete his supply. 

nme 

The brew sent to Kleiber was Budweiser and if 
its distillers consider this free advertisement of value, 
the address is care the Musical Courier, 113 West 
57th Street, and the name is 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


A 
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Harriet Bishop Lanier 
With the passing of Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, whose 


sudden death last week was a shock to her many 
friends and admirers, New York loses an important 
promoter and supporter of the best in musical art. 
She was one of the leading patrons of the city’s 
music 

Since the founding of the Society of the Friends 
of Music, with only a brief intermission due to ill 
health, Mrs. Lanier was constantly active in the 
direction of the organization and up to the day of 
her death she was engaged in active work for the 
current season. During the nineteen years of its 
existence the Society has carried out the intentions 
of Mrs. Lanier, its founder and president, “to bring 
before the New York public rare and little known 
works—to present beautiful music beautifully per 
formed.” 

Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the Friends of 
Music, paid Mrs. Lanier heartfelt tribute: “In the 
death of Mrs. Lanier I have lost a true and tried 
friend of many years—a friend in good season and 
in ill. Apart from my great personal loss, I feel that 
Mrs. Lanier’s passing is a great misfortune to our 
culture of the love of art. To my mind she repre- 
sented the finest type of American womanhood. 
What an exainple she set in her unvarying devotion 
to the Friends of Music! She it was who gladly 
assumed the chief burden of its economic mainten- 
ance. To her is due its steady development and 
present Women like Mrs. Lanier are an 
honor to their sex and to. their nation.” 

William M. Sullivan, vice-president of the Friends 
of Music, was no less warm in his eulogy: “A truly 
rit, an indomitable idealist, died today. Mrs. 
Lanier had one great purpose in her life, and she 
worked with matchless will through vears of illness 
and against great discouragements to bring her ideal, 

all its uncompromising perfection, to attainment 
have worked with her can 
lieve that that blazing intensity of purpose 
The organi 
zation which she brought into being and which her 
and efforts | 


success. 


great spi 


‘hose of us who 
scarcely be 


has suddenly departed from among us. 


idealism ive fostered for nineteen years 
is her monument.” 
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Amateur Professionalism 


\ notable example of the results that mav follow 
upon persistent plaving by amateurs is to be found 
in the benefits that have accrued to members of the 
Heckscher Symphony Orchestra in New York. This 
organization young play- 
ers of both sexes, who are trained by Isidor Strass 
They practice regularly and give three public 
concerts each Soloists are from 
among. the the orchestra—violinists, 
cellists, flutists and clarinetists. 

The works rehearsed by the Hecksche r Irche stra 
embrace the standard repertoire, both and 
modern. The training is strenuous, there is general 
musical development, and the players learn not only 
orchestra routine but gain a more secure mastery of 
their own instruments and a greater capacity for 
musical enjoyment and appreciation. The orchestra 


consists of one hundred 


ner. 
season selected 


members of 


q ° 
classic 


MUSICAL COURIER 

holds its rehearsals and gives its concerts at the 
Heckscher Foundation Building, the gift of August 
Heckscher. 

Although not specifically so named, this is a train- 
ing orchestra for professionals, and those who be- 
come sufficiently proficient find positions in standard 
symphony organizations. Yet, the orchestra is essen- 
tially amateur. It is neither advertised nor is its 
membership limited to musicians studying to become 
professionals. They must be good technicians, able 
to play the music that is set before them, but with 
that they may—and often do—remain amateurs. 

That former members of the orchestra have found 
positions in the Cincinnati, Cleveland and other sym- 
phonic organizations does not alter the fact that Mr. 
Strassner is directing what is essentially a body of 
amateurs. Therein lies its importance; for there is 
great need in this country at the present time for 
corporate bodies of musicians who meet together to 
play concerted music, not for business, either im- 
mediate or prospective, but for pleasure. 


—_— —<o—-— 


TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 


Whosoever among our fellow scribes bemoans his 
dreary fate, let him read what Dunton Green, Anglo- 
Dutch music critic, has to say in the London Daily 
Telegraph about how they treat critics in Portugal: 

I have had many surprises in the course of my journal- 
istic experience, but if I had been told a month ago that in 
common with some sixty colleagues and guests from Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
Greece and Spain, I should be acclaimed by enthusiastic 
crowds and covered with rose leaves showered upon us by 
a double hedge of maidens in highly colored country dresses, 
I should have asked the prophet to give someone’s else leg 
a chance. Yet such was our lot, Philip Carr’s and mine, 
humble delegates of the Critics’ Circle to the Fifth Congress 
of the International Federation of Critics, from the moment 
we landed at Estoril, at thirty minutes’ distance from Lis- 
bon, the Deauville of Portugal, with a Palace Hotel, Casino, 
a wide sandy beach and long avenues of palm trees all com- 
plete.” 

se 

Mr. Green goes on to describe receptions to the 
assembled critics by the President of the Republic in 
his palace, by the “witty and charming Minister of 
Foreign Affairs,” by the “learned Minister of Edu- 
cation,” and a night festival in the popular quarter 
Alfamo, “where we had our first taste of Royal 
honors—a crowd of some 3,000 or 4,000 people who 
had lit up their dwellings at their own expense with 
Chinese lanterns and decorated them with garlands, 
cheering us to the echo.” 

* * * 

“And the dream,” says Green, “continued day 
after day.” The critics were given a corrida to 
which they were conveyed in a long procession of 
chariots each drawn by four bulls, and were shown 
the beauties of the country and poetic splendors 
which almost made them forget their business. I 
know Brother Green and know he is telling the 
truth, with one exception: when he tells that the 
critics’ congress passed some “extremely important 
resolutions.” What importance can a critic’s resolu- 
tion have—except in Portugal? Oh, Happy Land 
of Gentle Highbrows! 

* * * 

Let us get back to realities. In the London Eve- 
ning Standard appears a sturdy protest, entitled 
Broadcast Music Is Too Highbrow. It starts with 
a list of the six best-sellers as reported by the big- 
gest phonograph company in Great Britain: Derek 
Oldham singing You Are My Heart’s Delight, New 
Mayfair Orchestra playing Good-night Sweetheart, 
Richard Crooks singing Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life 
and Song of Songs, Gracie Fields singing Sally, Jack 
Hylton playing When the Guards Are on Parade, 
John McCormack singing Rose of Tralee. 

Also the six most popular records of the past five 
vears or more: Master Lough singing Hear My 
Prayer, Reginald Foort playing In a Monastery 
Garden, Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra playing 
Hungarian Rhapsody, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra playing Invitation to the Waltz, Peter 
Dawson singing The Floral Dance, Chaliapin sing- 
ing The Volga Boat Song. 

Then follows this undeniable fact and deduction: 
“These two lists, taken in conjunction with the pre- 
vious one, prove unquestionably that the B. B. C. 
music programs are a shade too highbrow for the 
public taste. There is not one record among the 
eighteen that the two gramophone companies have 
found to be in most demand that is highbrow. 

“The significance of these lists is this: They re- 
veal what the public really wants far more accurately 
than the correspondence received at Savoy Hill. 
The best-selling records represent hard cash passed 
from the pockets of the public, and therefore repre- 
sent also the genuine desires of the public.” 

And the article concludes with a preémptory re- 
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quest to the British Broadcasting Corporation to 

bring their programs into line with these “genuine 

desires of the public.” America has something to be 

thankful for: our broadcasting companies keep their 

ears to the ground, bless ’em. 
*_* * 

Ludwig Wiilliner, once advertised in America as 
“the singer without a voice,” has announced three 
Schubert recitals in Berlin, at which he is to sing 
the three great song cycles this month. Willner is 
seventy-three years old. Singing without a voice 
must be a healthy occupation. 

* * * 


The Vienna Philharmonic, owing to business de- 
pression, is to be reduced by twenty members. The 
orchestra of the Leningrad Philharmonic has been 
strengthened by forty members. It now consists of 
112 men. 

* * * 

Another evidence of Communist depravity: Mos- 
cow and Leningrad have both opened evening con- 
servatories for working people, endowed by the Com- 
missariat for Education. 

* * * 

Paderewski, now seventy-one, was asked by a 
London interviewer whether he would ever write his 
reminiscences. “In politics,” he answered, “I learnt 
this lesson—not to use the words Yes or No, Always 
and Never.” Publishers please note. 

* * * 


The entertainment tax in the Irish Free State is 
off as from October 1. A good idea. Basic indus- 
tries should not be taxed. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


<> 


Gesellschaft rae Musikfreunde 


Subscriptions received for the fund which the 
Musical Courier is raising to help the Vienna Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde in their endeavor to secure 
adequate and safe quarters for their priceless col- 
lection of musical manuscripts, letters, and instru- 
ments : 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Harry Weisbach 
Dimitri Tiomkin 
Ernest Hutcheson 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
B. F. Gilbert 

Vera Brodsky 

L. Menken 

H. L. Hauser 

Viva Liebling 
Vilonat Studios 

Mrs. Charles H. Bruckman 
Madame X 

Dora 

G. H. 

M. C. Goodman 

C. Hart 

Student Collection 
Viennese 


5 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
00 
4 
5 
5 
2 
5 
1 
4 
1 
2 


Total 


No individual is authorized to solicit and receive 
money for the Musical Courier fund in aid of the 
Vienna Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. Checks or 
money orders for that purpose are to be made out 
to the order of the Musical Courier and sent to this 
paper. 


-—<“o— —- — 


Haydn Skull for Vienna 

There has been a long dispute between the city 
of Vienna and the town of Eisenstadt over the own- 
ership of the skull of the composer. Vienna retained 
it after Haydn was disinterred from the Hundsthurm 
churchyard and reburied in Eisenstadt, where the 
master had been in the employ of the Esterhazy 
family. Haydn’s death in Vienna, 1809, was has- 
tened by the French bombardment of that city. 
Napoleon captured the Austrian capital and sent an 
officers’ guard of honor to Haydn’s funeral. The 
Vienna-Eisenstadt quarrel has just been settled, and 
Haydn’s skull is to remain in the possession of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna, for the 
proper housing of whose great collections the Musi- 
cal Courier is at present raising a fund. 

——- @— — 


Coming Events 


Listen, and you shall hear in New York during No- 
vember a number of orchestral and other ensemble 
organizations (including the Metropolitan) and also 
recitals by Spalding, Leffert, Chenkin, Pinnera. 
Tauber, Diaz, Pons, Smeterlin, Rachmaninoff, Eliza- 
beth Schumann, Wiener-Doucet and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes (two pianos), Horowitz, McCormack, 
Bauer, Sukoenig, Kochanski, Clarence Adler, Farrar. 
Gradova, Rosa Low, Monath, Cherkassky, and 
Iturbi. Many more soloists fortify the list, a lengthy 
and representative one, truly defiant of Depression. 
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Accord and Discord 


Among Musicat Courier Readers 


Can an Orchestra Rehearse Too 
Much? 


To the Musical Courier: 
Seattle, Wash., Oct. 13, 1931. 

In your issue of September 26, Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, German conductor, is quoted 
as writing in Die Musik that orchestral re- 
hearsing in the United States has become 
an end instead of remaining a means. Com- 
ing from a man who holds Paris, Vienna, 
London, and Berlin in his charm, this can- 
not be dismissed with a shrug; especially 
so, since Furtwangler has some knowledge 
of American orchestras. 

I recall a rather derogatory remark in a 
little brochure, The Modern Conductor by 
Arthur Laser, which I read some years ago. 
The author had spent some years in Amer- 
ica and in reviewing conditions after his 
return to Europe spoke of the naive joy 
which the American concert audience has 
in listening to the “well-oiled, mechanically- 
perfect performances of its orchestras.” 
While Laser’s devaluation may seem unfair, 
I think it is not too much to say that the 
American public values mechanically-correct 
playing more than the European audiences 
do. I am reminded of Rubinstein’s remark : 
“I do not want to hear a pianist play who 
can play through a difficult work without 
striking a wrong note.” 

It seems to me that an European audience 
places more emphasis on the imaginative and 
architectonic qualities of a performance. 
This same European audience will likewise 
be more lenient toward mechanical imper- 
fections provided the higher considerations 
are served. Music after all is a language 
which conveys meanings and images. The 
orator whose periods are most polished and 
with choice of words impeccable is not neces- 
sarily the one who moves his audience most 
powerfully. Perhaps the reason why many 
people can think of nothing else than the 
mechanical aspects of a performance lies in 
the fact that they have never mastered the 
mechanics and thus obtained a grasp of 
the real meaning. 

The foregoing has this relationship to 
Furtwangler’s alleged remark: The Euro- 
pean after he finds that a performance pos- 
sesses a true feeling for style, satisfies him 
architecturally, and has no elements that 
do violence to the composer, is content to 
accept that well-oiled mechanical perfection 
of which Laser speaks. American audiences 
require a virtuoso performance which implies 
first of all superexcellence mechanically. 

A matter which Furtwangler perhaps over- 
looked is this: The European orchestras, be- 
cause of their homogeneous racial composi- 
tion, are more or less a unit in their in- 
stinctive approach to a piece of music. The 
American orchestras, because of their poly- 
glot nature, offer a much greater problem 
to the conductor who is striving to com- 
municate his conception of a work. This 
matter becomes of even greater significance 
when we remember that the German orches- 
tras and the French orchestras especially play 
programs habitually which are much less 
catholic or cosmopolitan than those regularly 
offered by the American orchestras. The 
American orchestra must command a greater 
variety of styles than any European orches- 
tra. If a French orchestra plays a German 
work or a German orchestra a French work 
it rarely has as critical an audience for that 
item as our American orchestras always 
have for works of almost any nationality 
which they may play. 

A member of a European orchestra—per- 
haps Europe’s greatest orchestra—who de- 
clined a very remunerative post in one of 
our finest Ame rican symphonic bodies, once 
remarked to me: “I understand that we are 
able to do in one rehearsal what the best 
American orchestras achieve in four or five 
rehearsals.” Of course, one must put a 
large question mark after such a statement. 
If one takes account of the above considera- 
tions it will be apparent that the American 
orchestras are not spending their greater 
rehearsal time learning to play the notes, 
but that they direct these greater efforts 
toward subtler and more important objects. 

Another consideration is that the American 
public demands always what the Germans 
call “eine Grenzleistung.” Roughly trans- 
lated, this would mean that the American 
audience always demands a performance of 
maximum or surpassing qualities. A routine 
performance, let us say, of the type corre- 
sponding to the routine of the Mass in 
church or_ routine performance of an oft 
repeated play in a theater does not corre- 
spond to the American’s idea of what a 
performance offered by a virtuoso should be. 
I think this is another reason why the 
American orchestras rehearse so extensively 
and intensively. After all, a great perform- 
ance has as its beginning mechanical excel- 
lence. The greater qualities are often dis- 
tilled concomitantly. 

I have frequently heard members of the 
greatest European orchestras complain that 
they have only three rehearsals on the aver- 
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age for their most important concerts. They 
have felt that it was impossible for them 
to assimilate and give to the public a work 
of large proportions in such a short time. 
After all, may we not expect to find a vir- 
tuoso orchestra playing a vast repertoire re- 
quiring just as much rehearsal as the in- 
dividual virtuoso who frequently contents 
himself with a very limited number of works. 
It seems to me the only question involved 
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is the kind of rehearsing which the orches 
tras do. There is a type of rehearsing 
which, undoubtedly, deadens the spirit and 
lessens the vitality. However, there is also 
a type of rehearsing which is like good 
mental activity directed toward one object. 
This kind of rehearsing stimulates and deep 
ens, and if anything, enhances the virility 
of a performance. Very truly yours, 
KARL KRUEGER. 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








CHALIAPIN ON SCREEN 


Parts.—Chaliapin will appear shortly here 
in a series of moving pictures. Will one of 
them by any chance be Boris Godunoff? P. 


NORMA’S 100th BIRTHDAY 
3ERGAMO.—The centenary of Bellini’s 
Norma had observance on September 28 
when that opera was given here with Bianca 
Scaciati in the title role. Gaetano Bavagnoli 
conducted. © 
WINE AND SONG 
VERONA.—The annual _ vintage festival 
(September) presented a new Hymn to Ve- 
rona,, by Carmelo Preite, sung by a chorus 
of 600. Songs and dances of folk style cele- 
brated the glories of wine, Verona’s own 
best brand being the famous Valolicella. 
NO CONCERT FLOOD 
3ERLIN.—So far the concerts here have 
numbered 50 per cent less than last season. 


ROSTER AT BAYREUTH 

Paris.—Comoedia, of this city, computes 
that since the opening in 1876, Bayreuth has 
presented Parsifal 202 times, Meistersinger 
42, Tristan and Isolde 40, Tannhauser 31, 
Lohengrin 16, The Flying Dutchman 12. 
The newspaper gave no figures in connection 
with the Ring of the Nibelungen. n. ? 


OPERATIC OPTIMISM 


MiLran.—The box office facilities at La 
Scala have been enlarged. R. 


THE SILENT ALPS 


GENeEvA,—Abatement of public noises in 
this Swiss city is a labor of the local police 
department, and the ban extends to overloud 
radios, phonographs, and open windows dur- 
ing any kind of music making. R 


MUSICIANS’ REGISTER AT 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 

Paris.—A registry of American musicians, 
composers, and students of music, has been 
opened in the music room of the American 
Library, 10 rue de I’Elysee, for the con- 
venience of musical Americans who wish to 
keep in touch with colleagues and friends. 
Mlle. Claire Huchet is in charge. 


HELOISE RUSSELL-FERGUSSON IN 
THE HEBRIDES 
Lonpon.—That singer of unique pro- 
grams, Héloise Russell-Fergusson, recently 
gave several concerts in the Hebridean 
Islands, off the west coast of Scotland, 
whose folk songs to the accompaniment of 

a Celtic harp she has made her specialty. 

The Gaelic people gave Miss Russell- 
Fergusson a warm reception, joining in 
chorus when they heard their own familiar 
songs. In the Isle of Skye she gave two 
concerts in one day with such success that 
a further concert was arranged soon after. 
Miss Russell-Fergusson’s Scottish tour con- 
cluded with a radio engagement from the 
Glasgow station of the B.B.C. 

Later, in Holland, she will give six con- 


certs in different centers on six consecutive 
nights. From Holland she goes to Vienna, 
and from there to Germany, Sweden and 
Denmark. 


OLIV MAINE GIVES PARIS 


RECITAL 


Paris.—Oliv Maine, soprano, founder and 
former director of the Oliv Maine School 
of Opera in Chicago, gave a recital here 
last night consisting entirely of songs by 
American composers from Revolutionary 
times to the present day. Rarely, if ever, 
has an entirely American song program been 
presented in Paris. oe - 

MONTE CARLO TO HEAR MUCH 

MUSIC 

Monte Carto.—Monte Carlo has become 
the hub of the musical world of southern 
France, and many artists will gravitate 
there during the course of the season. 
Under the direction of Paul Paray, con- 
ductor of the Monte Carlo Orchestra, a 
program of orchestral and choral music is 
promised throughout the winter. 

Among the artists engaged are Alfred 
Cortot, Wilhelm Backhaus, Edwin Fischer, 
Nicolai Orloff and Emil Sauer (pianists) ; 
Mischa Elman, Jacques Thibaud, Albert 
Spalding and Robert Casadesus (violinists) ; 
Elisabeth Schumann, Adéle Kern, Jeanne 
Gautier, Lauritz Melchior, Louis Graveure 
and Henri Schlusnus, (vocalists) 

NEW DANISH OPERA 

CopENHAGEN.—The enlarged opera house 
will open its season with Fete Galante, a new 
work by Paul Schierbeck. 

INSTRUMENT TRADE FLOURISHES 

Beritin.—Notwithstanding general trade 
conditions in this country last year, the value 
of “small musical instruments” manufactured 
in 1930 totaled 33,600,000 marks, compared 
with 40,000,000 in 1928, and 32,000,000 in the 
pre-war year of 1913. More than three 
quarters of the total production last year 
went abroad. In some lines, such as har 
monicas and strings, Germany accounts for 
about 90 per cent of the world production. 
America takes about half of Germany’s out- 
put of musical instruments. 

D’ALBERT’S SEVENTH WIFE 

Rica.—Eugen d’Albert, the famous com- 
poser and pianist, has arrived in this city for 
an extended visit. Rumors connect this 
event with the extremely lenient divorce laws 
of Lettland, and it is said that d’Albert has 
come here to obtain a divorce from his pres- 
ent (seventh) wife. 

D’Albert’s twenty-first opera, Mr. 
to have its world premiere in Berlin 
season. R. 
DYNAMIC TRIPTYCH FOR PIANO 

EpinspurGH. — Prof. Donald F. Tovey, 
better known in America as a pianist and 
lecturer than as a conductor, opened the 
Fdinburgh musical season with his Reid 
Symphony Orchestra. The concert was 
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notable for a remarkable perform 
Triptych for piano and 
John Foulds. The 
was Frank Merrick 
composer in the ap 
V.S 


chiefly 
ance of a Dynamic 
orchestra, op. 88, by 
soloist in this novelty 
who shared with the 
plause. 

HOROWITZ IN ROUMANIA 

Bucuarest.—The first appearance here of 
Vladimir Horowits, Russian pianist, was the 
leading event of the season up to date. A 
sold-out house gave the artist a tremendous 
reception. From Bucharest, Horowitz jour, 
neyed to Prague and thence to Vienna, wher< 
he is to be heard in recitals, and after a very 
short tour of Germany will proceed to Amer- 
ica. P. 
VIENNESE HEAR GREEK SYMPHONY 

VreNNA.—An Epic Symphony by Loris 
Margaritis, the Greek composer and faculty 
member of the Conservatory at Salonica, 
Greece, had its first performance in Vienna, 
over the radio, in the presence of the com- 
poser and under the baton of Prof. Hugo 
Reichenberger, Staatsoper conductor. P. B. 
REAL ESTATE HONORS CELEBRITIES 

VIENNA.—One of the new settlements built 
by the municipality of Vienna to provide 
dwellings for the middle-classes has been 
named Haydn Hof. Another one has been 
named after Goethe, the great German 
poet. B. 

NEW AND REWRITTEN OPERA 

Lonpon.—That enterprising organization, 
The Palmer Opera section of the Royal Col 
lege of Music, is presenting a new opera by 
Frank Bridge, entitled The Christmas 
on December 9. This is said to be the com- 
poser and violinist’s first essay into the oper- 
atic field. 

Under the same auspices The Blue Peter, 
an opera by Armstrong Gibbs to a libretto 
by A. P. Herbert, will be revived in a new 
form. As a one-act opera it was heard at 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, some few 
years ago, and has now been raised to the 
status of a three-act work. J. H. 

MUSIC SOCIETY IN NEW WORKS 

Lonpon.—Interesting novelties are always 
a feature of the Music Society’s programs. 
On October 20 a new string trio by E. J 
Moeran was heard for the first time, played 
by members of the International String 
Quartet. On this occasion Harold Bauer 
joined the Quartet in playing Ernest Bloch’s 
piano quintet 

‘he first performance 
quartet by the young 
Theodore Berger, will be given by the Ko 
lisch String Quartet to members of the 
Music Society on November 10. 
BEECHAM TO CONDUCT NEW OPERA 

Lonpon.—An event of unusual interest is 
the promised performance under Sir Thomas 
Beecham of a new one-act opera by the 
young English composer Arthur Benjamin. 
This opera, entitled The Devil Take Her, 
is written to a libretto by Alan Collard, pre 
senting a novel comedy version of the old 
tale of the dumb wife whose “chattering 
strings” are loosened, only to confound the 
hitherto loving and envied husband. 

The principal roles will be sung by Sarah 
Fischer and Trefor Jones. The opera will 
be given on December 1 and under the 
auspices of the Royal College of Music Pal- 
mer Opera Study Fund. It will share the 
bill with a revival of Gustav Holst’s one-act 
opera, Savitri. j.. FL 

ENGLISH SEASIDE RESORT MUSIC 

Lonpon.—The seaside resort of Hastings 
has opened its ambitious program of concerts 
of the symphony and popular variety, to take 
place twice daily in practically unbroken suc 
cession throughout the winter and spring 

Conducted by the musical director, Julius 
Harrison, the orchestra has engaged many 
soloists among them Paderewski, Arthur 
Rubinstein, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Ethel Bart 
lett and Rae Robertson (pianists); Yelly 
d’Aranyi and Albert Sammons (violinists) ; 
Lionel Tertis (viola); and Horace Stevens 
(bass). 


MILSTEIN’S EUROPEAN TRIUMPHS 


ViENNA.—Nathan Milstein, young Rus- 
sian violinist, is at present playing in Cen 
tral and Eastern Europe. He has appeared 
successfully as orchestral soloist in Prague 
and Warsaw, in recital at Bucharest, and 
throughout Poland. End of October Mil 
stein made his first Berlin appearance, as 
soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra, un 
der Furtwangler. Milstein is booked solidly 
in Germany, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Belgium, up to the time of his departure for 
America, and for the spring is re 
in every Central European city where he 
played this season or last k 

ROSENKAVALIER IN ENGLISH 

LONDON A 
vincial tour of the 
Company is a special | 
Strauss’ 
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feature of the present pri 
Covent Garden Oper 
production of Richard 
masterpiece, Der Rosenkavalier 
New scenery and costumes have been de 
signed especially for this production, whi 
will be premiered in Glasgow. The princi 
pal roles will be sung by Miriam Licetet 
Nora Gruhn and Norman Allin, John Bar- 
birolli conducting }. Gs 
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Radiant ‘’Tosca’’ Premiere 


(Continued from page 5) 
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anni-Marcoux will again win 
his public as Scarpia, and it is my firm 
onviction that Kiepura should be a sen 
sation That aggregation makes a surpass 
ing trio of interpreters. The audience will 
be swept into enthusiasm, go home pleased 
ind impressed, and spread the glad 
everywhere next day.” 


positive that V 
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KIEPURA’S VOICE AND ART 
Witherspoon, if were his medita 
tions, thought correctly. I do not recollect 
uch enthusiasm on any previous first night 
at the Chicago Civic Opera House as was 
manifested last Monday. As you will re 
call, in Puccini’s Tosca the tenor has only 
two important arias—one after he 
reaches the stage in the first act, and the 
1 at the opening of the last act 
Kiepura, absolutely sure of himself, made 
a hit in both. This man (he is only 
twenty-nine) has been favored by the 
ods. He has good looks and 


those 


soon 
secom 


young 
well 


1 
a large voice, 





VORE REDUCTIONS AT 
VIENNA OPERA 

Virnna.—The upheaval caused at 
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also histrionic ability seldom combined in 
a tenor. 

Though he is {Polish 
Kiepura’s voice possesses the 
sunny Italy. It glows, 
well throughout our vast auditorium. He 
had seven recalls after the first act, eight af- 
ter the second, and twelve at the end. The 


rousing reception given the newcomer assured 


in nationality, 
warmth of 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
Artistic Director of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 


the public of many nights of pleasure at 
the opera whenever he is billed, and that 
he will be a drawing card for the company 
is indicated by the advance sale for his 
next performance, which will be as the 
Duke in Rigoletto later in the week. 

Like Corneille in his Le Cid, one might 
say that Kiepura’s first stroke was a mas- 
ter one and it is no exaggeration to add that 
the newcomer is already a favorite and has 
many chances to become not only a matinee 
idol, but also a popular singer with those 
who understand the art of beautiful singing. 


Muvuzio 


From all the above it must not be 
that Kiepura ran away with the show. 


AND VANNI-Marcoux ACCLAIMED 


taken 
Far 


is clear, and carries 
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from it, as both Muzio and Vanni-Marcoux 
shared in the honors of the night. Muzio’s 
Tosca has been admired here previously. A 
child of the theater, Muzio is an actress as 
well as a songstress. Naturally the second 
act belonged to her and Vanni-Marcoux 
and they acted the melodramatic scene with 
exceptional effect. They played their parts 
without theatricality, ‘spontaneously, and 
gave many touches of realism which kept 
the audience at high tension, relieved only 
by thunderous plaudits as the curtain fell 
at the close of the act. 

This department has in the past penned 
praises of Vanni-Marcoux as Scarpia. Very 
little need be added now concerning the per- 
formance of this actor-singer who has been 
a pillar of strength in our company for 
many years. 

Vanni-Marcoux is a 
approaches a role with 
standing of its possibilities, 
dramatic, and if Muzio 
dramatic heights, it was due in a large 
measure to the fact that she found in the 
Scarpia of Vanni-Marcoux the right kind 
of foiling, sinister, ironic, an aristocratic 
scoundrel, endowed with all the qualities 
dreamed for the part by the late Sardou. 

The three principals were well supported 
by a notable cast. The same tribute can 
be paid the chorus. 

If the cast was homogeneously fine and 
the mise-en-scene left nothing to be desired. 
much also may be set down in praise of 
the orchestra and of Roberto Moranzoni, its 
conductor. It was the first opening night 
led here by the able musician, who is now 
senior conductor of the company. His read- 
ing of the score was sure, tasteful and 
interesting, and he enabled his orchestra 
to give support to the singers without com- 
pelling them to overstress. 

At the close the Ballet 
given, Leger conducting. 


student, one who 
complete under- 
both vocal and 
reached such 


Chopinina was 


AFTERMATH OF THE PREMIERE 


The Tosca performance reflected credit 
on the company and its management and if 
future performances reach the same high 
standard, then we can look for outstanding 
results which should attract packed houses. 

The most effective propaganda in matters 
of grand opera is to give the public the 
best, and toward the achievement of com- 
plete success the opening night was a large 
step forward. 

The public was gratified, Herbert Wither- 
spoon was happy, and Samuel Insull, Chi- 
cago’s leading citizen, should feel that he 
may look upon the current Chicago Civic 
Opera season as its prospective best, artis- 
tically and financially. RENE DEVRIES. 


John McCormack, Benefactor 


At the November 15 New York concert of 
John McCormack in Cannngte Hall he will 


Capacity Boston Audience 
Hears the Don Cossacks 


Irma Seydel Returns—New Director for New England Con- 
ervatory — Other Items 


Mass.—A_ harbinger of the 
in the Boston concert 
halls was the concert of the Don Cossack 
Russian Male Chorus under Serge Jaroff 
at Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon. 
October 25. The house was crowded, and 
there were standees in the aisles, to the 
surprise of this writer and interested on- 
lookers generally. The Cossacks’ two pre- 
vious Boston concerts, on their first Amer- 
ican tour last year, apparently drew heavy 
dividends. The critical listener was again 
impressed by the virtuosity of the chorus, 
but could not suppress the feeling that 
much of their success is attributable to the 
shrewdly calculated approach of that mas- 
ter showman, Serge Jaroff. 
IRMA SEYDEL RETURNS 
three other concerts in 
Boston during the week, all of them in 
Jordan Hall. Irma Seydel, Boston violin- 
ist who had apparently deserted the concert 
stage some years ago, came back on Tues- 
day evening in an all-sonata program with 
a local pianist, Cyrus Ullian. The notable 
item on a well-played program was the 
sonata of Ernest Toch (op. No. 44). 
Heard in Boston for the first time it dis- 
closed the German composer in uncompro- 
misingly atonal—and dissonant—music. In 
the first of the three short movements there 
is a sort of rhythmic polyphony, while the 
last features an ingenious fugal develop- 
ment. The sonata was accorded an excel- 
lent reception on the part of the audience. 
Epwin Ottis HEarp 

Edwin Otis, baritone, who recently re- 
turned from Italy, where he had been study- 
ing, sang on Wednesday evening a conven- 
tio onal list of songs and arias in Italian, 
French, German and English. His singing 
was commendably free, and if his inter- 
pretations were marked by no great in- 
dividuality they set forth at least sound 
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ideas of style and musical expression. 
Toward the end of his program, too, he un- 
bended sufficiently to indicate that giving 
a concert was for him a pleasure, not an 
ordeal, to be shared with his listeners. 

This was true, in lesser measure, of 
Thomas Johnson, negro tenor, who appeared 
in Jordan Hall on Thursday evening. Tak- 
ing some time to conquer nervousness he 
performed on the whole musically and cap- 
ably a program that had more than one 
suggestion of the influence of Roland 
a The resemblance was accentuated 

Johnson’s formalized presentation of a 
ol of Negro spirituals, though this pre- 
sentation lacked the spiritual ecstasy with 
which Hayes imbues his people’s songs. 
Johnson’s voice is small, but of beautiful 
duality and excellent intonation when he 
does not use a disturbing falsetto. 
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Otherwise the week was rather barren, 
musically. The Symphony Orchestra gave 
no concerts in Boston, but played every 
night, from Monday to Saturday, on a tour 
of the mid-West. The lull, in a sense, how- 
ever, preceded the storm, for the present 
week has eight concerts scheduled, includ- 
ing one by Rachmaninoff and the first ap- 
pearance here of the Swastika Quartet. 
The following week will be an even busier 
one, listing among others John McCormack, 
Lily Pons and Helen Henschel, English so- 
prano, in her first Boston concert. She is 
the daughter of Sir George Henschel, first 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and a distinguished visitor here last 
year on the occasion of the orchestra’s 
golden jubilee. 


Concerts COMING 


New ENGLAND CoNservATtory Has NEw 
DrrECTOR 


The New England Conservatory of Music 
reports great activity and an enrollment 
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donate the proceeds to the six Catholic Boys’ 
Clubs of the metropolis. 


I See That 


Nicolai Orloff is playing twenty-six con- 
certs in Great Britain this fall. 

The Master Institute, New York, 
ing scholarships for children 
matic training. 

Hortense Monath will give her second New 
York recital of the season at Town 
Hall, New York, November 30. 

George R. Dyer has written four modern 
songs which have been published by J. 
Fischer & Bro. 

am _ opened the music season 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Editha Fleischer gave the first recital in the 
Peabody Artist Recital Series. 

Florence Austral and John Amadio arrived 
in America. 

Carlotta King has been engaged by Charles 
Wagner. 

Arthur Hackett appears with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, November 23. 
Sascha Gorodnitzki recently appeared as 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

James W. 


is offer- 
in dra- 


Bleecker is giving four organ 
recitals at the Flatbush Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Heckscher Symphony Orchestra has re- 
sumed rehearsals under Isidore Strass- 
ner, conductor. 

Mesdames Goldman and Hutcheson talked 
for the W ashington Heights Civic Club. 

Henry F. Seibert is to give dedicatory re- 
citals in Brooklyn and White Plains. 

Elliott Schenck’s In a Withered Garden 
was heard for the first time in New 
York, 

McCormack, Matzenauer, Rachmaninoff, 
iPonselle and Elman will be heard in 
The Town Hall (New York) Building 
Fund Concerts. 

Edna Moegle, harpist, will be heard as solo- 

ist November 28 at The Swiss Har- 

mony of Hudson County, N. 

Elshuco Trio is to give 

York concerts this season. 

Alexander Kipnis will sing in the Chicago 
premiere of The Magic Flute. 

Fabien Sevitzky continues as conductor of 
the Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
fonietta. 

The La Forge-Berumen radio hour has been 

resumed. 

London String Quartet 

cember. 

has 


The four New 


The arrives in De- 


Horowitz begun his fifth American 
tour. 

Etta Hamilton Morris, president New York 
State Federation of Music Clubs, was 
guest of the Monday Evening Musical 
Club, Norwich, N. Y 





in most courses, is as great as that 
of last year and, in the degree courses, 
considerably larger. The new Director of 
the Conservatory is Wallace Goodrich, for 
years Dean under the Directorship of 
George W. Chadwick, who died last spring. 
F. S. Converse is now Dean of the institu- 
tion. There will be no radical changes of 
policy, though continued efforts will be made 
to keep up with the musical times. An 
interesting new development is the recently 
organized department of church music. In 
addition to the present requirements in the 
organist’s solo course the diploma for the 
new department will require courses in 
Church History and Liturgy, Hymnology, 
Improvisation, the History of Church 
Music, Plainsong, Conducting, Choir Train- 
ing and Church Service Playing. No spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed on any par- 
ticular sect of worship. 

New members of the faculty this year 
are Heinrich Gebhard, veteran Boston pian- 
ist and teacher, and Zula Doane Sanders, 
who has joined the voice faculty. Clifton 
Furness is now the Dean in charge of the 
academic department. 


Loncy Scnoot Has Larce ENROLLMENT 


The Longy School has the biggest en- 
rollment in its history, almost double that 
of last year, and one that almost crowds 
its quarters in Cambridge. The increase 
is distributed through all departments and 
courses, but is especially noted in the divi- 
sion of solfége. Additions to the faculty 
include Howard Abell, who will have 
charge of the new choral training class; 
Clair Leonard, teacher of counterpoint, 
composition and harmony; Caroline Good- 
ale, teacher of piano ‘and solfége; and 
Denise Johnson, who will be assistant in 
the ’cello department, headed by Yves Char- 
don of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The latter will direct the chamber music 
class. Frederic Tillotson will give a series 
of thirty lectures on piano technic and in- 
terpretation, based on the ideas of Tobias 
Matthay, of whom he is a disciple. The 
school will continue to hold open house on 
Tuesday evenings, when informal recitals 
and demonstrations, to which the general 
public is admitted, are given by members 
of the faculty and students. M.S 
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Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Inaugurates New Season 


Conductor Rodzinski and His Men Receive Ovation — Doris 
Kenyon Gives Recital—Tibbett Opens Behymer 
Series—Triple Recital at Biltmore 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—Ovations for Con- 
ductor Rodzinski and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra marked the initial concerts of the 
thirteenth season. If the introductory pro- 
grams may be taken as a token then the ill- 
famed number bids fair to prove a lucky 
one. Performances at least were of that 
calibre, which demanded success and attend- 
ance was of like proportion. Altogether 
manager George Leslie Smith is well 
pleased with season and single ticket sales, 
both for the symphony and the Sunday 
series. Programmatically the latter deviates 
further from tradition than in the past two 
years. Since Dr. Arthur Rodzinski has 
taken over the baton, the Sunday concerts 
assumed heavier character. Instead of the 
so-called “popular”? standard works form- 
ing the bulk of the selections, the new 
artistic head of the orchestra assumed that 
Sunday afternoon audiences are not less 
musical, not less hungry for the great mas- 
ter-works of the past and the approved 
contemporaries or experimental futurists, 
than the full-dress patrons of Thursday 
night and Friday afternoon events. Not 
only was his assumption correct, but voting 
sheets issued at the close of the last winter 
series indicated that the Sunday concert- 
goers were decidedly progressive of taste. 
Dr. Rodzinski, aside frorn the best proof, 
ample patronage, thus received a written 
mandate for his policy of repeating novel- 
ties and symphonies from the evening pro- 
grams. This year he is going a step fur- 
ther. He will offer an entirely different 
choice of music, withal one not less repre- 
sentative of the best. Instead of falling 
back on the main items of the preceding 
symphony concerts, Dr. Rodzinski is going 
to revive the important works from a 
repertoire accumulated during the past 
twelve years. 

Another innovation came to attention 
when the maestro dispensed with the baton, 
part of the time. No explanation was forth- 
coming and none need be vouchsafed, except 
that the “stick” is no magic wand in itself. 
Presentations of the C-major Toccata and 
Fugue No. 1 by Bach, in the transcription 
of Leo Weiner of Budapest, of the second 
Brahms symphony, of Franz Schreker’s 
Birthday of the Infanta suite, of Don Juan 
by Richard Strauss and the Johann Strauss 
Tales from the Vienna Woods, indicated 
what fine and arduous rehearsals must have 
preceded these renditions. Readings were 
brilliant, at times too brilliant, to allow for 
subther coloring and phrasing. However, 
they were charged with a musical vitality, 
which compensated for certain lacking ele- 
ments of finesse that will no doubt come 
when conductor and players have settled 
down to the more relaxed pace of the 
winter. Space lacks to mention a number 
of outstandingly beautiful incidental soli, to 
single out only the lovely violoncello obli- 
gato of Ilya Bronson, with which the 
Schreker opus ends wistfully. 

Doris KENyoNn’s RECITAL 

Impresario Behymer lost no time in doing 
his bit to get recital activities under way. 
In conjunction with Mrs. Genevieve Gray, 
he opened the Townhouse Monday Morning 
Series on October 26 with the local debut 
of Doris Kenyon in a costume-recital de- 
voted to folk-songs. In the person of this 
Yvette Guilbert from Hollywood, the movie- 
capital is making a distinctive contribution 
to the realm of music. \Perhaps it takes 
an actress of Miss Kenyon’s versatility to 
encompass the stylistic, dramatic, visual de- 
tails of a lyric-narrative art, for which she 
has gone to pre-Christian Greece, to seven- 
teenth century Japan, to Elizabethan Eng- 
land, to the Orient, Russia, Germany, Hol- 
land, France. 

Miss Kenyon delights not only the on- 
looker, but also the listener. For that she 
may thank indeed her associate artist, Max 
Rabinowitsch, whose excellencies as accom- 
panist became known here first when he 
toured with Chaliapin. As for Miss Ken- 
yon, she sings charmingly indeed. More- 
over, she sings musically. She phrases 
well. Her voice conveys mirth and pathos, 
grief and gayety as do her hands, her 
mimicry, her dancing and her general bear- 
ing. Very wisely, she never gives the im- 
pression hers is a vocal recital. Her pro- 
gram bears the superscription “Lyric Sil- 
houettes.” Yet she does more than sketch 
or outline, and again, leaves something to 
the imagination, being able to stir that 
faculty in the observer. Of course, she 
does not imitate Yvette Guilbert, though 
she has been mentored by that great French- 
woman. Incidentally, the program included 
what might be terrned a manuscript per- 
formance, lacking a better description. That 
happened by way of a sixteenth century 


“ayre,” The Tragedy of a Certain Lady 
Faire, which had been copied by Mlle. Guil- 
bert from a collection of old English music 
in the British Museum archives. Mlle. 
Guilbert had never used it in her own con- 
certs, and given her own copy to her Amer- 
ican colleague, so that this was presumably 
its first public hearing since the days of 
“good Queen Bess.” It proved a timely 
revival. 
Tippett SINGS AT PHILHARMONIC 
AUDITORIUM 

The next day, October 27, brought an- 
other Behymer opening, when Lawrence 
Tibbett sang the first Philharmonic event. 
For the second time within less than six 
months the baritone attracted a capacity 
gathering too large for the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, although extra chairs had been 
placed between the front row and orchestra 
pit, in the raised pit itself and on the stage. 

Although the Metropolitan Opera _bari- 
tone has been working hard—he has just 
completed another sound-film for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer—yet he showed no sign of 
strenuous studio hours. And it was an 
exacting program, made more exacting by 
generous encore response to generous ap- 
plause. Vocally and interpretively this 
American artist has grown even in the short 
period since his last appearance. The range 
of his voice, from magnificently metallic, 
well-rounded lower tones, to fortissimo al- 
titudes is unified in timbre. The art of 
mezza-voce has become a vivid as well as 
delicate means of expression with him, who, 
having lost none of the boldness of his 
vocal style, yet has enriched his mode of 
expression by employing fine touches of 
subtle phrasing. There is an invigorating 
manliness in his singing, but now also a 
more individual, more personal note of 
extase, an element for which one is es- 
pecially grateful. The program in itself 
was not momentous. It included old Eng- 
lish, Italian and German numbers, Loewe 
ballads, operatic excerpts and among con 
temporary Americans, a sensitive and emo- 
tional novelty, entitled Piano, by Elinor 
Remick Warren, Los Angeles composer- 
pianist. Mr. Tibbett found excellent support 
from Stewart Wille, who scored also as 
solo-pianist. 

TripLeE RECITAL AT BILTMORE 

Appearing under the auspices of the 
Western Concert Artists’ League at the 
Biltmore Hotel music room, a friendly audi- 
ence acclaimed Leona Neblett, Los Angeles 
violinist, Jean Chown, contralto, formerly 
with the American Opera Company, and 
Frederic Bittke, San Francisco, tenor. Miss 
Neblett is well-known here and often heard 
on the radio. Miss Chown’s local debut 
assures the coast of an artist who is cer- 
tain to find “her place.” D. B. U. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alberti Entertain 


Mr. and Mrs. Solon Alberti gave a tea at 
their New York home, on October 25 for 
Kathryn Meisle and Robert Steel. A vocal 
program was presented by Mr. Steel, Lucille 
Dreskell, Virginia Syms and Frederick Huf- 
smith. Among the guests were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Pasquale Amato, William S. Brady, 
Elsie Baker, Helen Board, Flora Bauer 
Clara Edwards, Chester Fentress, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dan Gridley, Walter Golde, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Haywood, Allen Hinckley, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Walter Kramer, Edwin 
McArthur, Mr. and Mrs. James Price, Dr. 
and Mrs. E. J. Richardson, Dr. G. W. Riley, 
Percy Rector Stephens, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Simmons, Helen Scoville, Rhea 
Silberta, M. J. Swaab, Gertrude Wieder, 
Mr. and Mrs. James U. Woodside, Vera 
Bull Hull, Walter Koons, Mollie Croucher, 
Richard Maxwell, William Card, Fern 
Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Townsley, 
Ada Gelling Cooper, Kathryn Dyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. W. Kinsellas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dr. R. W. Gover, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Gibson, Mabel Hackett, Rose Kuper, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Fusons, Caroline Gray, 
Ernest Osborn, William Paisley, Blanche 
Skeath, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Watson, 
William Weeks, Mrs. Weeks and Mr. and 
Mrs. William Ward. 


Date Set for Westchester Festival 
The Westchester County Music Festival, 


an annual event at the County Center, 
White Plains, N. Y., is to be held on May 
20 and 21, 1932. Albert Stoessel, who will 
again direct the choral forces in Westchester, 
is drawing up the program. Rehearsals be- 
gin in a score of Westchester communities 
by the middle of November, and continue 
weekly until the festival. 

Choral conductors who serve the West- 
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chester Festival as members of the program 
committee include: Willis Alling, F. Colwell 
Conklin, Edgar Fowlston and Angel Agnes 
Donchian. Associated with the program 
committee as cooperative agents are the fol- 
lowing members of the Westchester Choral 
Conductors Association: Harrison Potter, 
Harold F. Waters, Willis Alling, Caroline 
B. Fry, F. Colwell Conklin, Clarence S. 
Shumway, M. Winifred Bagley, Dorothy 
Andrews, Dr. Harry O. Wolters represent- 
ing Gerard Duberta, Edgar Fowlston, Mrs. 
N. L. Fish, Lindley HH. Varney, John Camp- 
bell, Albert Cullum, Angel Agnes Donchian, 
Henry Ebeling, and C. E. Dinsmore, repre- 
senting choral units from Yonkers, Tarry- 
town and Ossining. 


Charlotte Lund Opera Company 
in Hansel and Gretel 


Each season finds Charlotte Lund en- 
trenched more firmly in the hearts of the 
children for whom she is providing an early 
training in grand opera. Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel, one of the juvenile favor- 
ites, ushered in the fourth season c{ Mme. 
Lund’s Town Hall series on Saturday morn- 
ing. 

Before it was time for the curtain to go 
up, the hall was well filled with eager and 
expectant youngsters, for some of whom the 
Lund operatic seances are a now familiar 
performance; others -are in the process of 
being initiated and becoming converts. 

Mme. Lund’s little “before-the-curfain” 
talks, stressing the significance of the com- 
poser and briefly giving the story of each 
act, have an intimate manner and a sense ot 
humor that the children love. 

The cast was Peter (father), 
ton-Smith; Gertrude (mother), Eleanor 
Eberhardt : Hansel, Catherine  Gollela; 
Gretel, Norma Shelman; the witch, Aleta 
Doré; the Dew Fairy, Adele Epsteni; the 
Dew Fairy’s Sister, Ruth Voliche; the Sand- 
man, Jean Kalis. Pantomimed, and in ballet 
were little sandmen, angels, bears, butter- 
flies and a dog and cat. 

Mr. Wellington-Smith’s resonant baritone 
voice and clear diction were pleasing. Miss 
Eberhardt’s warm soprano was at home in 
the mother’s role. Miss Epstein and Miss 
Kalis sang with skill. The two children 
were admirably pantomimed by Norma 
Shelman and Catherine Gollela, and the bal- 
let ensemble, trained by Miss Doré, gave 
enjoyment. Aleta Doré herself amused the 
children as the witch, and in the second 
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scene—in Ejiselstein Forest—she did a beau- 
tiful butterfly dance with George Quaintance. 

The Allan Robbins Orchestra again pro- 
vided the music. It is regrettable that there 
is not a pit for the orchestra, which has to 
play at the side of the stage, thereby making 
it difficult for the artists to get their cues 
correctly. 

It is to bé hoped that some day Hansel 
and Gretel may be given by Mme. Lund’s 
ambitious company without so much cutting 
of the lovely score. 


McCormack Opens Ann Arbor 


Season 

A capacity audience of 5,000 attended the 
recital of John McCormack which opened, 
October 21, the fifty-third annual Choral 
Union Series of concerts in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. These concerts are under the auspices 
of the school of music of the University of 
Michigan. Edwin Schneider was Mr. Mc 
Cormack’s accompanist. This was the Irish 
tenor’s fifth appearance in Ann Arbor, where 
he has sung at a May Festival and in three 
previous song recitals. 

Palmer Christian, university organist, 
after giving three Wednesday afternoon pro 
grams in Ann Arbor, has left for a five 
weeks’ concert tour to the Pacific Coast 
Mr. Christian's assistant, E. William Doty, 
is taking his superior’s place, both as teacher 
and in the weekly organ programs. Guy 
Maier of the piano faculty also left Ann 
Arbor recently for a month’s concert tour 
of the east and middle west. The schedule 
of music events for Ann Arbor includes ap 
pearances of the School of Music Symphony 
Orchestra, David E. Mattern, conductor, and 
recitals by the School of Music Trio, Laura 
Littlefield, soprano; Maud Okkelberg and 
Mabel Ross Rhead, pianists; Arthur Hack 
ett, tenor; and other faculty members As 
already announced, the Choral Union Series 
offers a season of notable concerts The 
thirty-ninth annual May Festival is set for 
the middle of May, 1932. 


Walker Hears Tauber 

Among the listeners at the Town Hall re- 
cital of Richard Tauber last Monday even 
ing was Mayor Walker, of New York. How- 
ever, Mr. Tauber did not sing the Streeis 
of New York or the Mavor’- own song, 
Will You Love Me in December As You 
Did in May. 


Mayor 
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IV. (a) TWO INTERLUDES 


(b) BALLADE—Op. 19 


NovEMBER 5 TO 16 


NOVEMBER 20-21 


MRS. OTTO H. KAHN 


President 





II. SIX MOMENTS MUSICAUX 
III. SONATA IN B FLAT MINOR 
Op. 7 


SOLO APPEARANCES IN NOVEMBER, 


FOURTH ANNUAL RECITAL 


CARNEGIE HALL 
December 21, 1931 


I. VARIATIONS AND FUGUE ON A THEME OF HANDEL 


Brahms 
Op. 94 Schubert 


Op. 


1931 


TWELVE RECITALS: Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 


SOLOIST with CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Beethoven Concerto No. 4 in G, Conducted by Eugene Goossens 


MARCH 20, 
SOLOIST with PARIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Exclusive Management 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc. 


1932 


MRS. CHRISTIAN R. 


ice-President 


HOLMES 


113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
to the Italian Art Exhibit now being shown 
in this city, the Birmingham Music Club 
presented Elizabeth Jordan, coloratura so 
n concert. Miss Jordan made her de 
but in Italy, singing Gilda in Rigoletto at the 
Teatro Verdi in Milan. She later sang in 
Don Giovanni at Padua, and a number of 
other italia cities. from Italy t 
Paris, s eal her studies in that city 
with J H Duval, the international instruc 
tor, and appeared in concert in Paris at the 
American Woman’s Club, and again at the 
Students’ Atelier. Birmingham has watched 
this young native artist with the greatest 
pride, and on Thursday evening, when sh« 
was presented here for the first time 
her return to America, a large and en 
thusiastic audience greeted her. She sang 
Caro Nome, from Rigoletto, Ah! non creda, 
from Somnambula and the Grand Scene and 
Aria from La Traviata, in Italian, groups of 
ongs in French and Italian, and an Ameri 
can group. The applause was spontaneous 
husiastic, ending in an ovation. She 
responded with many encores. Betty Baker 
wn from New York to play her ac 
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Concert Direction 
New York City 
7-3579 


Betty Tillotson 
1776 Broadway, 
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discussions of the teaching of vari- 
ous masters was given as follows: Bee- 
thoven, Miss Crawtford; Czerny and Mos- 
cheles, Mrs. C. W. ‘Phillips; Chopin, Liszt, 
by Mrs. Guy Allen; Leschetizky, Mrs. Ralph 
Peffer. Lois Green played a group of piano 
numbers. 

An opening tea and 
held by the Birmingham 
in the Tudor Room of the 
Club. Mrs. J. W. Luke, 
Jordan and her husband, Walter Brower, 
and officers of the club, stood in the receiv 
ing line. The affair was largely attended. 

Edna Gockel Gussen, one of the South's 
foremost musicians, played the program for 
the morning meeting of the Music Club in 
October. Mrs. Gussen’s program was made 
up of classic and modern numbers, and as 
usual, she played with finished artistry. 

Mrs. Oliver Chalifoux went to Cleveland, 
Ohio, to attend the opening concert of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, of which 
organization her daughter, Alice, is solo 
harpist. 

Winners in the 
radio audition, held 
18, were Thelma Verneuille, 
Stephen Kimbrough, of Birmingham. These 
young singers will contest in the Dixie Dis 
trict audition to be held in Louisville, Ky., 
in November. A. G. 


DENVER, COLO.—The Musicians’ So- 
ciety of Denver extended a hearty welcome 
to Gustav Schoettle, Elmer Schoettle, and 
Ruth Dyer Schoettle at a luncheon given 
recently in their honor at the Olin Hotel. 
[his was the first of a series of monthly 
functions given by the society and was well 
attended. Frederick Schlieder, of New York, 
exponent of creative methods in music study 
and a gi rig was the interesting guest- 
speaker, while LeRoy Elser presided. 

Ray three Schoettles have lately joined 

» Denver musical colony, Gustav Schoettle 
1aving come from Minneapolis, where, dur- 
ing the last twelve years, he was one of 
the principal teachers of piano and theory 
in the MacPhail school of music. 

His son, Elmer Schoettle, a young pianist, 
won the unique distinction of being the first 
pupil of E. Robert Schmitz to win the 
Schmitz honor scholarship after having won 
the regular scholarship on two previous oc- 
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Ruth Dyer 
Denver, was for 
the piano department at 
College. Elmer Schoettle as well as Ruth 
Dyer Schoettle are authorized teachers of 
Schmitz pedagogy and members of the 
Schmitz council. G. 


RICHMOND, VA.—Awards for the 
State of Virginia in the Atwater-Kent audi- 
tions have been announced today by Louis W. 
Bishop, state chairman. Fourteen contest- 
appeared in the final radio hearing, 
eight women and six men. The final audi- 
tions were held on October 18. The win- 
ners among the women were as follows: 
first, Mary Ellen Rheutan, soprano, of Rich- 
mond, pupil of Conal O’C. Quirke, and a 
former student at Stuart Hall, Staunton, 
Va.; second, Helen Huffard, soprano, of 
Bluefield, Va., pupil of Sybil Sammis Mc- 
Dermid; third, Frances E. Bagby, contralto, 
of Norfolk, Va., pupil of Mae Henley. The 
winners among the men were: first, Philip 
Whitfield, baritone, of Richmond, pupil of 
Mrs. A. B. Guigon, of Richmond, and Ade- 
Gescheidt; second, Edwin O. Parkin- 
son, Jr., baritone, of Norfolk, Va., pupil of 
Mae Henley; third, William P. Gouldman, 
of Fredericksburg, Va., pupil of John Elliott 
and of Peabody Conservatory. Seventeen 
final judges in various parts of the State 
acted in the finals. Mr. Bishop’s handling 
of the premilinaries is worthy of mention. 
The ten congressional districts of the State, 
with Congressmen as honorary chairmen, 
and district chairmen in each district, com- 
divisions of the State, each sending 
ir privileged to send two contestants. Vir- 
ginia was well covered in the preliminaries 
resulting winners are representative 
t the best vocalists in the State. 

lhe Musicians’ Club of Richmond opened 
its season with a concert on October 20 at 

woman’s Club auditorium. A large audi 
represented its membership of 1,000 

first hearing of George Harris’ trio in 
inor for strings was afforded by a trio 
mposed of Frank Wendt, violin, Frances 
Epes, cello, and George Harris, piano. Many 

Mr. Harris’ songs and piano compositions 
have been heard locally, but this was the 

t presentation in Richmond of the trio. 
It was first performed at the convention of 
the Virginia Federation of Music Clubs at 
Charlottesville last spring. Songs from Bee- 
Ferrari and Fourdrain, besides a 

ng from the old troubadour opera, Robin 

d Marion, dating from 1285, were given 
v Mrs. William R. Trigg, Jr. Mrs. Her- 
bert Ragland performed a group of songs 
by Scarlatti, Rabey, Leroux, with the Lon- 
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donderry Air, violin obligato by Mrs. Louis 
Stern. Wilfrid Pyle gave brilliantly the A 
major concerto of Mozart for piano. Ac- 
companiments were by Mrs. Channing Ward 
and George Harris. J.G.H. 


Frances Nash Soloist With San 
Francisco Symphony 

Nash was the featured artist in 
the recent American premiere of the piano 
concerto of Issay Dobrowen, conductor of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
This concert marked the twenty-first anni- 
versary of the San Francisco Symphony, 


Frances 


RANCES NASH 


and was given in the Tivoli Theater, San 
Francisco. The occasion also rounded out 
the first 1,000 concerts of this organization 
and was its first appearance in the Tivoli 

The San Francisco News praises the new 
work and its composer-conductor, and says 
of the soloist: “Miss Nash did an excellent 
piece of work and the orchestra es 
with fine spirit—the two giving the work < 
dynamic performance.” The Examiner com 
ments : “The pianist was Frances Nash, who 
recognized that Dobrowen intended the 
clavier to be an orchestral instrument in his 
score, not a vehicle of exuberant individual 
ism.” The critic of the Chronicle has a 
somewhat different opinion of the composer’ s 
intentions, but supports his colleague’s view 
of Miss Nash’s talents: “What the composi 
tion demands primarily of its soloist is a 
lively virtuosity. Miss Nash’s rhythm was 
keen. Her expert fingers brought out clear- 
ly and with unerring dispatch the concerto’s 
energetically intricate details. Applause of 
the public recalled her urgently.” 


Nina Koshetz Signs With Paris 
Opera Comique 


Nina Koshetz, Russian soprano, signed 
a contract with the Paris Opera Comique 
just before sailing for America which calls 
for her appearance there in prima donna 
roles beginning next May. Mme. Koshetz 
will be heard in Tosca, Carmen and Tris- 
tan und Isolde. The engagements mark her 
return to opera after an absence of five 
years. 

During the past summer in Europe, Mme 
Koshetz made several concert appearances, 
two of them being with the Concertgebouw 
of Amsterdam, where she was immediately 
reengaged for next season. She was also 
heard in concert in Vichy, Montreux and 
twice in Paris. 

Plans for Mme. Koshetz’s season here 
include numerous solo concert engagements 
and several in which she will be heard with 
three assisting artists, Gabriel Leonoff, 
tenor; Vladimir Dubinsky, baritone, and 
3oris Kogan, pianist. A feature of these 
latter recitals will be the Old Russian folk 
songs sung by the three artists. In addi- 
tion to her subsequent opera appearances 
in Paris, Mme. Koshetz has been engaged 
for a series of twenty concerts in Holland 


Halifax Season Starts 


Hatirax, N. S.—The musical season is 
well under way in Halifax. The Ladies’ 
Musical Club has already held two successful 
meetings. On the opening night, the pro- 
gram was given by the Ivan Williams Quin- 
tette, while the second meeting dealt with 
choral music, and featured the Bridgewater 
Choir. 

The Philharmonic and the Choral Union 
have both started rehearsals. The latter will 
give its usual series of concerts by orchestra 
and choir, assisted by local soloists. The 
Philharmonic will devote most of its ener- 
gies to preparing the Annual Spring Festi- 
val. 

The Conservatory of Music has reopened 
with a large enrollment, as well as the many 
private studies in Halifax. F. F. 
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MUSICIANS HONORED 
BY FRANCE 
Paris.—The distinction of Che- 
valier of the Legion of Honor has 
been recently conferred on several 
musicians, among them Emma Calvé 
and Claire Croiza (sopranos) Mau- 
rice Maréchal (cellist) and Florent 
Schmitt (composer). M. H. 











Iturbi Here on Third American 
Tour 

Jose Iturbi, Spanish pianist, arrived in 
this country October 16 for his third Ameri- 
can tour during which he will give sixty con- 
certs. He opened his season in Chicago with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, October 
22 and 23, appearing at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, October 27; at Brown 
University, P rovidence, on November 2, and 
on November 5 and 6 with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra  (ful- 
filling his third engagement on November 
8). He will be heard on November 9 in 
Philadelphia, and other November and early 
December engagements include his New 
York recital, November 29, and swoon 
in Reading (Pa.), Montclair (N. J2 , Chick- 
asha (Okla.), Lawrence (Kans.), St. Louis, 
Memphis, Wheeling, ae one Nag ‘Buffalo, 
Rochester, Johnstown, Greenwich, Hartford 
and Newark (N. J.). He will spend Janu 
ary on the Pacific Coast, where he is sched- 
uled to give twelve recitals in three weeks’ 
time. 


Wissow in Demand as Teacher and 
Pianist 

Josef Wissow, pianist and teacher of 
Philadelphia, has been appointed head of the 
piano department at the “Y” School of 
Music in that city. This school accepts a 
limited number of exceptionally talented pu- 
pils, a few of them on scholarships. Mr. 
Wissow has also resumed his activities as 
head of the ensemble classes at the Sym- 
phony Club in Philadelphia for the seventh 
consecutive season. Several of Mr. Wissow’s 
pupils have been awarded scholarships, 
among them Sylvia Noble, who won a schol- 
arship with Olga Samaroff; Tolbie Snyder- 
man, with Leo Ornstein; and Sol Kaplan, 
at Curtis Institute of Music. Stanley Baron, 
eight years old, youngest pupil of Mr. Wis- 
sow, will make an appearance this season as 
soloist with orchestra, playing the Bee- 
thoven concerto. 

Mr. Wissow opened his concert season 
with engagements on October 3, 6 and 7, and 
a recital, October 13, at the West Chester, 
Pa., State Teachers’ College. 


Simonds for New York 


Bruce Simonds has scheduled his annual 
New York recital for December 5 at Town 
Hall. The pianist, according to his custom, 
will include a novelty on his program. 
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Marek Windheim Sings Forty- 
Seven Weeks of Opera 


Forty-seven weeks of opera, during which 
he sang sixteen different roles and travelled 
fifteen thousand miles is the record set by 
Marek Windheim during the past year. 
The tenor sang throughout the Metropol- 
itan Opera season of 1930-31 and after a 
short stay in Europe returned for the sum- 
mer season at Ravinia, after which he went 
to the coast to sing with the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco Opera Companies and 
now has returned to the Metropolitan for 
the 1931-32 season. 

When he sang Wenzel in the Bartered 
Bride performances at Ravinia, Herman 
Devries of the Chicago Evening American 
stated that “Windheim’s name must be placed 
at the head of the honor list; his portrait 
of the village simpleton was the audience’s 
joy and the cause of the loudest demon- 
strations of the evening.” Eugene Stinson 
of the Chicago Daily News expressed the 
opinion that “Windheim does all that can 
be done with the role and does it perfectly ; 
his stuttering, perfectly realistic in his reci- 
tatives, has a certain vindication when it 


MAREK WINDHEIM 
As David in Die Meistersinger 


grows more elaborate in his two songs and 
one feels beneath its slight artificiality the 
control of style and the certain touch of 
mastery. His impersonation and singing of 
the role was a work of art.” Karleton 
Hackett of the Chicago Evening Post said 
that “Windheim ran away with the show. 
He was a stuttering yokel who was a joy 
to see, and the public loved his every move. 
It was very clever and just the right touch.” 
As David in Die Meistersinger with both 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco Opera 
Companies Windheim created a fine impres- 
sion. According to Bruno David Ussher 
of the Los Angeles Evening Express, “his 
portrayal of that part was remarkable in- 
deed, delightfully natural and admirably 
sung, and he fitted well in a cast of mas- 
tersingers.” Marjory M. Fisher of the San 
Francisco News said that ‘“Windheim’s was 
an unforgettable performance of David.” 


Elshuco Trio in Four New York 
Concerts 


The Elshuco Trio will give four concerts 
this season in Engineering Auditorium, New 
York, the dates of which are November 10, 
December 15, February 1 and March 9, The 
programs ‘will include piano trios by Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Juon and Schubert; piano 
quartets (with the assistance of Conrad 
Held, viola) by Brahms, Faure and Gold- 
mark; piano quintets (with the further as- 
sistance of Edwin Ideler, violin), by Doh- 
nanyi and Schubert; clarinet quintets by 
Mozart and Reger (with Gustave Langenus, 
clarinet) ; and probably songs, set for voice 
and string ensemble, by Brailio, a young 
Hungarian composer. By collaboration with 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge’s South Moun- 
tain String Quartet, the Trio becomes a 
quintet. This combination enables the in- 
clusion of a wide variety of chamber music 
in summer concerts in Pittsfield as well 
as the winter concerts in New York. The 
members of the Elshuco Trio are Karl 
Kraeuter, violin; Willem Willeke, cello; 
and Aurelio Giorni, piano. 


Worcester, Mass., Critics Praise 
Gridley 


Dan Gridley, who was a featured artist at 
the recent music festival at Worcester, 
Mass., was the subject of favorable press 
comment for his performance there. Of the 
tenor’s singing in Kodaly’s Psalmus Hun- 
garicus, the Worcester Evening Gazette 
said : “Dan Gridley deserves the highest 
praise for his dramatic singing of the solos. 
His voice is resonant and powerful enough 
to be heard in spite of fortissimo orchestral 
and choral accompaniment, yet agreeable in 
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quality, and his words were delightfully 
clear.” The Telegram critic described Mr. 
Gridley’s voice as “possessing a resonant 
quality, thoroughly musical. The tenor has 
excellent taste and diction.” 

In the same vein wrote Walter Kramer, 
guest critic of the Worcester Evening Post: 
Dan Gridley sang the tenor solo with vocal 
opulence, splendid enunciation and a mas- 
tery of this enormously difficult and not too 
grateful music that was memorable.” The 
Springfield Union said: “His (Mr. Grid- 
ley’s) voice is one of the best, dramatic tenors 
to be heard in this country.’ 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Items 

November promises to be an outstanding 
month at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music with a number of artist faculty re- 
citals, a symphony concert and the first en- 
semble concerts of a series of five to be 
given at the school. 

The first faculty recital of the season will 
be given on November 3, when Karol Lisz- 
niewski, pianist, and Robert Perutz, violinist, 
are presented in an evening of sonatas for 
piano and violin. Their program will in- 
clude works by Pizetti, Beethoven and Szy- 
manowski. 

On November 9, Marcian Thalberg, Rus- 
sian pianist, will give a recital in Concert 
Hall of the Conservatory. Mr. Thalberg. 
who is to be soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra in February, is play- 
ing for his recital at the Conservatory com- 
positions of Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff, Ravel, Albeniz, Rubinstein 
and Liszt. 

November 15 Vladimir Bakaleinikoff will 
conduct the first Conservatory Symphony Or- 
chestra concert of the season. A number of 
talented soloists will be presented at this 
concert. 

The following evening, Phi Mu Alpha, 
Sinfonia fraternity of America, will give a 
choral concert under the direction of Sher- 
wood Kains, in Concert Hall, 

On November 18 the first ensemble con- 
cert will be given by Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska, pianist; Ruth Townsend Pe- 
trovic, mezzo-soprano; Jeanette Have, Ste- 
fan Sopkin, violinists; Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff, viola, and Karl Kirksmith, cello. 

On November 23 Mary Ann Kaufman 
Brown, soprano, and Louis Saverno, pian- 
ist, will be presented in a joint recital. 

Stefan Sopkin will give a violin recital in 
Concert Hall on November 30. All recitals 
and concerts are open to the public who are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Student recitals at the Conservatory which 
are given Saturday afternoon at one-thirty 
o’clock will start November 7 

When the South Western Ohio Teachers 
Association met in Cincinnati, October 31, 
Mrs. Frances T. Crowley, in charge of the 
public school music department of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, conducted 
the program of art songs sung ‘by a group 
of children from the Twenty-third District 
School. Mrs. Crowley has received a num- 
ber of letters from former students who are 
now filling important teaching positions since 
receiving their degrees. In this group are 
Archie Gobba, musical supervisor at Tell 
City, Ind.; Selma Hollander, who is teach- 
ing in the Dayton public schools; Richard 
Warner, now musical supervisor of Glen- 
dale School; Annetta McDevitt, at the Delta 
State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. ; 
Mildred Luca, at High Point College, High 
Point, N. C.; Lucy Jones, now music super- 
visor at Kindler, La.; Miriam Wilcox, who 
is at Menominee, Mich., and Keith William- 
son, music supervisor of the public schools 
at Denver, Col. 


Ruth Douglass at Mt. Holyoke 


Ruth Douglass, 
her duties as Assistant Professor of Music at 


soprano, has returned to 


Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass., following a year’s leave of absence 
spent in study abroad. 

In Berlin Miss Douglass gave a song re- 
cital at the Bechsteinsaal accompanied by 
Arpad Sandor. The Paris edition of the 
Chicago Tribune referred to this recital as 
“the outstanding musical event of the week.” 
The 8 Uhr Abenblatt said she sang with 
“taste, good voice and charm.” Der Tag 
wrote of her “good foundation and pleasing 
stage presence.” The Deutsche Allgemeine- 
Zeitung referred to her “sympathetic so- 
prano,” while her “joy in singing and charm- 
ing manner” evoked praise from the Berliner 
Tageblatt. The Signale wrote, “She is with- 
out doubt talented, comes from a good school 

. and has a charming and likable stage 
presence.” 

Miss Douglass is a pupil of Charles 
Kitchell and Oscar Seagle of New York and 
of Arpad Sandor of Berlin. 


VISITORS’ REGISTER 


The following out-of-town visitors registered 
at the Musicial Courier offices last week: 
October 27—Dr. E. L. Horvath, 


October 30—Al. Starita, Boston, 
Stella, Boston, Mass. 
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A Five Weeks Course of Normal Training in 


The Art of Teaching the Fundamentals of Music 
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National Association of Schools of Music. 
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SILENCING RADIO CRITICS 


President 


Hoover Bestows Blessings on Private 


Ownership of Stations—KDKA Celebrates Eleventh 
Birthday—Ventura “Free Press” Disputes Honor 
—Deforest’s Original Programs, Antedating 
Pittsburgh—Also a Saratoga Pioneer of the 
Early Nineties 
By ALFRED HUMAN 


Letters and questions should be addressed to the Radio Editor 


F you want to amuse yourself just mur- 
I mur “government ownership” while you 
are in the company of a public utility cor- 
poration heer aren. The poor fellow will 
turn pale, roll his eyes and immediately 
climb up the nearest tree, or crawl under a 


bed, depending on which is handiest. 
” a” * 


Nor can you 


be d 


blame him, if your friend 
happens t radio official. An active 
little group in Congress has been after the 


CHRISTMAN 


{LPH 
INSU rect 
Lome tkers ib, % 
inesday on the Vusical 

W ABC. 


broadcasting fellows for some 
ng them monopolists and all kinds 
On their part, the broad- 
= tongues at the 
delightful qual- 
ether-waves pov ee by their 


hides 
time, « i 
of mean names 
asters have stuck out 
ruffians and pointed out the 
ity of the 
stations 
+ * * 

President Hoover applied a soothing balm 
to the wounds of the broadcasters at the 
recent convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, in Detroit. He upheld 
t of private ownership as prac- 
tised in our country and declared that the 
present system was preferable to the Euro- 
J 


ean idea of government ownership. 
. * 


he principle 


} 


ire profoundly affected 
Broadcasting companies 
hout the sympathy of the 

You might be 
reaching effect of 


Great corporations 
by public sentiment 
Ww ild not exist wit 
average man and 
surprised to 
sharp criticism 


And this brings us to the 


woman 
know the far 


point. Radio 
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Personal address New York 


has come in for many unkind words dur- 
ing the past months. Chief among the severe 
critics have been the owners of powerful 
newspapers. Some influential magazines 
have published derogatory articles. Inde- 
pendent writers have been sniping with 
deadly effect. 

A conscientious canvass, which is passible 
to any individual with a fairly wide circle 
of acquaintances, will disclose that the pres- 
tige of broadcasting is at a pretty low 
ebb just now. Unfortunately the really ex- 
cellent work of progressive stations (such 
as we try to record in these columns from 
week to week) is the target of the sharp- 
shooters, along with the glaring, shoddy 
points. 

But now that President Hoover has spoken 
perhaps the critics will be silenced for a 
time, anyhow on the Government ownership 
idea, a la Britannia. 

No matter how lowly the radio has fallen, 
thanks to wooden sponsors, let us be grate- 
ful for one thing— 

That broadcasting is not under the con- 
trol of those gentlemen who produce that 
masterpiece of entertainment: the Congres- 
sional Record of Washington, D. C. 

ere: « 


will 
sir?” 


co lleges 
age, 


Any bright infant in our 
snap “Mental or chronological 
if you demand his age. 

Likewise, the institution of broadcasting 
has its mental and its calendar age. ‘Mod- 
ern radio broadcasting,” to quote the press 
sheet of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, began eleven years ago, "way back in 
antiquity, when KDKA of Pittsburgh sent 
out the returns of the Harding election. 

When you realize this tender chronological 
age of the most revolutionary social inven- 
tion of the era, you feel obliged to condone 
the present shortcomings of broadcasting ; 
you can almost forgive the crooners. 

* * * 


But I was discussing the birthday celebra- 
tion of the Pittsburgh station, and almost 
missed one point. The star of the celebra- 
tion was a crooning genius who was known 
“Vocal Valentino” until recently 
discovered that Valentino was 
and absolutely gone from this 


as the 
somebody 
completely 
plane. 

We are wondering how many crooners 
KDKA will provide for its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, eh? 

* * * 

Somebody sends us a clipping from the 
Ventura (Calif.) Free Press which bristles 
with comment on the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

“The first broadcasting station,” says the 
Free Press, “was not KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
but a temporary radio-telephone transmitter 
set up in the spring of 1909 on top of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, 
and connected with two microphones placed 
among the footlights of the stage. 

“The man who erected it was Lee DeFor- 
est, and the first ear a | of music, 
other than music, was done by Caruso, sing- 
ng the role of Turiddu in Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. Emil J. Simon, a radio engineer of 
Cleveland, heard the program while aboard 
1 Royal Mail liner at sea, and reported that 
the reception was excellent. ... On elec- 
tion night, 1916, returns were broadcast 
from a small DeForest station in New York.” 

* * * 


Edward E., a tottering ancient in his thir- 
ties, informs me that he distinctly recalls the 
DeForest programs broadcast in 1915 and 
1916, mentioned by the Free Press. Mr. E. 
remembers the location of the original broad- 
casting station, in an office building close to 
the 18lst Street Bridge, on the Bronx side 
of the river. 

So the immortal honor passes from Pitts- 
burgh to the Bronx. 

* * * 


the N. B. C. authorities, 
and E. E. are all wrong, 


the Ventura 
actually. 


But, 
writer 
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The first “broadcasting” in the world took 
place in New York in the early Nineties. 

A Morristown, N. J., gentleman who 
wished to stage a unique social function 
in Saratoga, the country’s smartest resort, 
arranged a hook-up of the new-fangled tele- 
phone. 

A line was run from the telephone station 
in New York to the ball-room of the Grand 
Union Hotel in Saratoga, and a fashionable 
company danced all evening to the music 
of a small orchestra. Megaphones served as 
loud-speakers and according to all accounts 
the broadcast was a dazzling success. 

i 


Leigh Henry With Arco 

A bid for classical leadership of the air 
is being made by the American Radiator 
Company in its Arco programs, since Dr. 
Leigh Henry, whose experience in British 
3roadcasting Corporation programs for 
years past has been brought into play. An 
interesting feature, which gives the Arco 
programs an intimate appeal, is the fre- 
quent statement that the composers presented 
have been personal friends of Dr. Henry. 
Leigh Henry has come into close personal 
touch with many people in music and art in 
his varied experience as director of music 
with Gordon Craig at the School for the 
Art of the Theater, with the Diaghileff Rus- 
sian Ballet, and as Director of Opera in the 
London Academy of Music. Grieg, Rubin- 
stein, Dvorak and many others were guests 
at his father’s home. Incidentally, Dr. Henry 
is Stravinsky’s authorized biographer. 

es s 


John McCormack 
WEAF for the 


sanz five songs over 
General Electric program, 
October 25. McCormack is an ideal broad- 
caster, with his inimitable mezza-voce and 
clean-cut enunciation. The songs were by 
Seaver, Quilter, Rachmaninoff, Moore and 
Glover, light and melodious. 

The radio audience does not yet know 
that McCormack is one of the great inter- 
preters of all time of Mozart, Handel and 
the other masters of pure song. Maybe one 
of these days? 

* * 

Another presentation we liked was that 
of Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and Dino 
3orgioli, tenor, over Columbia, October 28, 
with an orchestra conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy. Sopranos are always welcomed: in 
radio studios, if they have not the usual 
microphone faults of the high voice, but con- 
traltos are received with extra warmth. 
Mme. Van der Veer’s broadcast must have 
won her many new friends. Borgioli ac- 
quitted himself well. Both artists were ac- 
companied in groups by Edwin MacArthur, 
a gifted pianist. 

* * 

B. A. Rolfe, leader of a dance orchestra 
which has been strikingly successful, unex- 
pectedly resigned recently. He announced he 
was tired, after three years of work with the 
Lucky Strike concern, and wanted to rest in 
Europe. 

We know several excellent musicians 
men of prominence, who have been working 
regularly on the Rolfe staff for several years, 
grinding out arrangements and the like. One 
of them has even found time to write cham- 
ber music as relaxation. 

* * * 

Jeanne Dusseau, Scottish-born soprano who 
made her New York debut at the Town 
Hall recently, was featured in the Columbia 
Concerts program, November 4 (WABC- 
Columbia network). 

The orchestra for this occasion was con- 
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LEOPOLD STOKOW SKI, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
with the medal presented to him on Novem- 
ber 2 by William S. Paley, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, in recogni- 
tion of his distinguished contributions to 

radio art. 








ducted by Howard Barlow, substituting for 
Eugene Ormandy while the latter was in 
Philadelphia as guest conductor for Sto- 
kowski. 
1% + 
More Damrosch Music 

Walter Damrosch will conduct a new series 
of Sunday concerts, presenting symphonies of 
the great masters, to be inaugurated by the 
National Broadcasting Company on Novem- 
ber 8. 

The Damrosch concerts, “a post-graduate 
course,” will be heard from coast-to-coast 
over an NBC-WJZ network from 1:30 to 
2:30 p. m., E.S.T., for twenty-five weeks. 

He will conduct his new symphony group 
in the Times Square Studio of NBC, located 
atop the New Amsterdam Theater. The 
latest type parabolic microphones will be in- 
stalled to give the radio audience “the best 
seats in the house.” 

The dean of conductors said his series 
would include virtually the entire orches- 
tral literature of music and expressed hope 
that it would be “an illustration of the great 
cultural possibilities of radio.” 

For the last five years Damrosch has 
presented, and will continue offering simpler 
compositions and separate symphonic move- 
ments during his NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour, each Friday from 11:00 a. m. to 12:00 
noon, E.S.T. “Now,” he says, “it is my 
intention to perform in their entirety the 
symphonies of Beethoven, Brahms, Berlioz, 
Cesar Franck, Haydn, Kalinnikoff, Saint- 
Saéns, Schubert and Tschaikowsky. Shorter 
numbers by Bach, Chabrier, John Alden 
Carpenter, Debussy and Stravinsky will be 
included. I also intend to give in their en- 
tirety, with eminent soloists, the choral sym- 
phony, Romeo and Juliet, by Berlioz; the 
first act of Die Walkiire, the first act of 
Lohengrin, the third act of Tannhauser, the 
Cathedral scene from Parsifal, and act three 
from Siegfried, all by Wagner. 

“Needless to say, a number of American 
composers will figure in the list. I hope to 
do full justice to the modern as well as 
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the classic masters—without, however, per- 
forming such music as is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. 
a * 
La Forge-Berimen Radio Programs 

The La Forge-Berimen Studios of New 
York inaugurated a new series of radio 
programs October 22, over WABC. These 
programs will be heard each Thursday at 
three o'clock. 

The first program brought Elizabeth 
Andres, contralto; Blanch Gaillard, pianist; 
Harrington van Hoesen, baritone; and 
Frank La Forge, composer-pianist. Miss 
Andres has been heard often on the air and 
possesses a voice well adapted for radio 
work. Mr. van Hoesen revealed his cus- 
tomary vocal powers and interpretative skill. 
Mr. La Forge was at the piano. Miss Gail- 
lard has a facile technic, good tone, and 
musical understanding. She is a Bertimen 
pupil and the singers study with Mr. La 
Forge. 

_* * * 

Bertram Peacock sang 
(television) on November 4 

oe ae 
A Federation Series 

In conjunction with the National Feder- 
ation of Musical Clubs’ campaign to sponsor 
American music, the Columbia Broadcasting 


WGBS 


over 


Setzer photo, Vienna 
MARIA JERITZA 


Metropolitan Opera soprano, heard over the 
air last week for the first time this season. 


System is giving a series of weekly broad- 
casts known as “Musical Americana” fea- 
turing only native composers. The pro- 
grams, a survey of American music, goes on 
the air every Tuesday from 2 to 2:30 P. M. 
E. S. T., WABC-Columbia network. 

In cooperation with the program now be- 
ing developed by Mrs. Ruth Haller, of the 
Federation, an effort will be made to secure 
America’s leading composers and conductors 
for these broadcasts. Guest artists will be 
heard in orchestral, vocal, instrumental, and 
choral compositions. 


MUSICAL 


What 2,000 Women Want 

Ida Bailey Allen, président of the Na- 
tional Radio Home Makers Club, is con- 
ducting a series of weekly broadcasts known 
as the Musical Alphabet. These programs 
are announced as the result of the requests 
of more than 2,000 housewives who wrote 
to Mrs. Allen asking for the better type of 
musical broadcast. 

Inaugurated in July of this year, the Mu- 
sical Alphabet hour goes on the air every 
Wednesday at 11:30 A. M. over forty sta- 
tions of the WABC-Columbia network. A 
talk by Mrs. Allen treats of the composer 
for the week. A group of artists, led by 
Ralph Christman, pianist and musical di- 
rector of the club, illustrates the subject. 
Assisting artists include Charles Premmac, 
tenor; Vivian Holt, soprano, and Fanny 
Davidson. Among the composers treated 
thus far are: Arensky, Beethoven, Bach, 
Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, Gluck, Grieg, 
Handel, Haydn, and Liszt. In weeks to 
come, the entire alphabet will be covered. 

Margaret Harrison, superintendent of 
radio investigation at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has called this period 
“one of the finest musical programs on the 
i and has recommended it for educa- 
tional purposes to more than 700 schools 
throughout the country. 


Elena Bussinger in Russian 
Program 


Elena Bussinger, mezzo-soprano of the 
Russian Grand Opera Company, will be 
heard as soloist on November 18 at the De- 
Lancey Street Theater, Philadelphia. The 
program includes scenes from French, 
Ukrainian and Russian operas, staged with 
complete settings and costumes and directed 
by Dimitri, ballet master of the Russian 
Grand Opera Company. The opening num- 
ber is the entire fourth act from Dargo- 
mynski’s opera Russalki, in which appears 
the mermaid ballet and Russalka, the mer- 
maid princess, a role which is to be sung in 
Ukrainian by Miss Bussinger. Miss Bus- 
singer is also to sing the mezzo-soprano 
arias in scenes from operas by Debussy, 
Stetsenka and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Dimitri Chutro will dance Rachmaninoff’s 
Polichinelle, and Corrine Boese, premiere 
ballerina of the Russian Grand Opera Com- 
pany, will execute, with the ballet, Mr. Chu- 
tro’s interpretations of compositions of Cho- 
pin, Brahms, Paderewski and Tschaikowsky. 
The concluding number features Miss Bus- 
singer and Mr. Chutro in an excerpt from 
the Ukrainian opera Weczernyce (A Night 
in Ukrainia) by Nichenski. 


New Members of Curtis Faculty 


The Curtis Institute of Music, Philadel- 
phia, has several new members on its faculty. 
Fritz Reiner heads the opera department 
and is conductor of the Curtis Symphony 
Orchestra. Oscar Thompson is instructor 
in the department of music criticism. The 
French opera coach is Georges Mertens, and 
Fernando Germani is instructor of organ. 

her newcomers on the Curtis teaching 
staff are: John Barclay, coach, vocal Eng- 
lish diction; Daniel Bonade, instructor in 
clarinet; Charles Gerhard, trombone; Eric 
von Wymetal, assistant instructor in oper- 
atic acting; and Martha Turk, instructor in 
German. 
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Concert Announcements 
(M) Morning; (A) Afternoon; (EB) Evening 











Saturday, November 7 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (M) 

Rachmaninoff, piano, Carnegie Hall (A) 

Richard Tauber, song, Carnegie Hall (E) 

— oe ‘wo Bethany Hughes two-piano, Town 
a 

Juilliard Orchestra, Juilliard Hall (E) 

Sunday, November 8 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Wiener and Doucet, two-piano, Town Hall (A) 
Friends of Music, Metropolitan Opera House (A) 
Hazel Harrison, piano, Roerich Museum (A) 
Richard Tauber, song, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Elisabeth Schumann, song, Town Hall (E) 

Victor Chenkin, monologues, Guild Theater (E) 
New York Chamber Music Society, Plaza Hotel (E) 
Ellenor Cook, song, Barbizon-Plaza (E) 

Sunday Night Concert, Metropolitan Opera House 


Monday, November 9 
Allegro Musical Art League of America, Steinway 
Hall (A) 
Vasily Ronakof, song, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Edgar Shelton, piano, Town Hall (E) 
Leo Cutler, violin, Roerich Museum (E) 
Tuesday, November 10 


Martha Baird, piano, Carnegie Hall (E) 

Elshuco Trio, Engineering Auditorium (E) 

Elinor Reynolds and Nathan Ensemble, Barbizon- 
laza Salon ( 

Lahiri and Lota, music and dances of the East, 
School for Social Research (E) 


Wednesday, November 11 
Verdi Club, Plaza Hotel (M) 
Roth Quartet, Town Hall (E) 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Thursday, November 12 
Artistic Mornings, Plaza Hotel (M) 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Rachmaninoff, piano, Juilliard Hall (E) 
Joan Carroll, song, Town Hall (E) 


Friday, November 13 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Horowitz, piano, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Ignace Hilsberg. piano, Town Hall (E) 
Blanche Anthony, song, Steinway Hall (FE) 


Saturday, November 14 


Young People, Barbizon 


Intimate Concerts for 
Plaza (M) | 

Carl Friedberg, piano, Carnegie Hall (A) 

Wiener and Doucet, two piano, Town Hall (A) 

Richard Tauber, song, Carnegie Hall (E) 

Ukrainian Trio, Town Hall (E) ‘ 

Miriam Marmein, dance, Washington Irving High 
School (E) 

Frances Cary Hall, piano, Steinway Hall (E) 


Sunday, November 15 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 
William O’Donnell, song, Town Hall (A) 
John McCormack, song, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Harold Bauer, piano, Town Hall (E) 
Sophia Delza, dance, Guild Theatre (E) 


Monday, November 16 


Sidney Sukoenig, piano, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Beethoven Association, Town Hall (E) 


Paul Kochanski, violin, American Women’s Asso 


ciation (E) 

Tuesday, November 17 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Rafael Mertis, piano, Barbizon-Plaza (E) 
Gladys Hahn, song, Barbizon-Plaza Salon (E) 

Wednesday, November 18 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Swastika Quartet, Town Hall (E) 

Thursday, November 19 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel _(M) 

Artistic Mornings, Plaza Hotel (M) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 

Margaret Valdi, song, Town Hall (E) 


Friday, November 20 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Albert Spalding, violin, Carnegie Hall (E) 
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COURIER 


New Concertmaster Soloist 
With San Francisco Orchestra 


Conductor Dobrowen and His Men Greeted by Capacity 
Audience at Second Popular Concert — Tibbett 


Gives 
SAN capacity audience 
greeted the second popular concert of the 
given by the San Francisco Sym 
phony Orchestra, Issay Dobrowen, conduc- 
tor, Friday night, October 23, in the Tivoli 
Opera House. Nathan Abas, new concert- 
master of the Orchestra (also highly es- 
teemed in local musical circles as first vio- 
linist of the string quartet which bears 
his name) made his initial appearance as 
soloist in Mozart’s E flat concerto. Mr. 

\bas’ performance was one of standard 
excellence, replete with perfection of tech 
nic and beauty of tone, irradiated by fine 
musical intelligence. If applause is any 
indication of an artist’s then Mr 
\bas enjoyed a triumph. 

For the purely orchestral numbers on the 
program, Mr. Dobrowen selected Johann 
Strauss Blue Danube Waltz, which holds 
high rank among the repertoire favorites 
and which was well played. Schubert’s 
Rosamunde ballet music was charmingly 
while Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker suite 
given a convincing reading Von 
Poet and \|Peasant Overture con 
clude this enjoyable concert. 

LAWRENCE TIBBETT IN RETURN RECITAI 

Because of the tre — public demand 
to hear Lawrence Tibl cag in another con 
prior to his leaving California, Man 
Selby C easier presented the 
baritone in a farewell recital at the Tivoli 
on Sunday afternoon, October 25. With 
his superb art, Tibbett delighted a large 
audience in a program entirely different 

om the one earlier in the week 
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Sevitz rm Continues With Philade |- 


phia Simfonietta 
Fabien Sevitzky continues this season as 
conductor of the Philadelphia Chamber 
String Simfonietta. Mr. Sevitzky, 
music affiliations in Boston necessitate his 
residence there has arranged to be in 
Philadelphia for all Simfonietta engage 
ments. This erganization, now entering its 
sixth give concerts in Phila 
delphia in the ballroom of the Bellevu 
Stratford, November 18, March 16 and 
April 27, and a children’s concert on Satur 
day morning, April 9. As in former years 
Mr. Sevitzky will present many new com 
positions. November 18, the program will 
include the world premiere of Alexander 
[scherpnin’s concertino for violin, cello, 
piano and string orchestra, with the com 
poser at the piano; and the American premi 
ere of a concerto for string orchestra by Gio 
vanni Battista Lully, revised and arranged 
by Felix Weingartner. The simfonietta has 
also been engaged for concerts in Princeton, 
N. J., Wilmington, Del., and other cities 
The personnel of the simfonietta, made up 
of members of the string section of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, comprises Alexander 
Ze _— concert master; Dayton M. Henry, 
] Simkin, Joel Belov, David Madison, 
J. Savitt, first violins; Grisha Monasevitch, 
\. Gorodetzky, Domenico Bove, S. Dabrow- 
ski, second violins; Sam Rosen, Maurice 
Kaplan, Alexander Gray, violas; and Hein 
Wiemann and Max Strassenberger, 
bassos. The officers are: honorary vice 
president, Mrs. Harold Ellis Yarnall; pres 
ident, Mrs. Gideon Boericke; first vice 
president, Mrs. Edward G. McCollin; sec 
ond vice-president, J. Howard Reber; third 
vice-president, Ellen Winsor ; secretary, Mrs 
J. Howard Reber; treasurer, William Stix 
Wasserman; directors, John Stokes Adams, 
Ir. Mr. and Mrs. Otto Albrecht, Dr. and 
Mrs. Leonard Averett, Dr. and Mrs. Maur- 
ice J. Babb, Mrs. J. Emott Caldwell, Mrs 
Houston Dunn, Dr. and Mrs. John Fiman 
Edmund C, Evans, Edwin A. Fleisher, Eliza 
beth Gest, Mr. and Mrs. Percival H. Gran 
ver, Mrs. Reginald R. Jacobs, Mrs. Alan 
B. Kirschbaum, Mrs. C. Townsend Luding 
Mary Peirce, Mrs. Austin M. Purves, 
nuel R. Rosenbaum, Fabien Sevitzky, 
arola Spaeth, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice J 
peiser, Mr. and Mrs. Berthold song Mr. 
1 Mrs. Samuel Woodward, Mrs. William 
enwald; honorary members, r eopold 
Alexander Siloti 
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London String Quartet Coming 
December 28 is the 
rival in this 
Juartet, 


rty-one 
Hall 


date set for the ar 
country of the London String 
which opens an American tour of 
concerts, January 4, in Carnegie 
New York, on the Columbia Con- 
Other January engagements 

in Fort Wayne, St. Louis, Rochester 
t the Eastman School, Geneva, Indianap- 
lis, Omaha, Grand Island, Cedar Falls, 
Chicago, and at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing In February the quartet 
lays twice in Milwaukee, in Kenilworth, 

Madison at the University of Madison, 


rts Course 


Recital — Other Items of Interest 


assisted by that splendid 

pianist and musician Stewart Wille. 

San FRANciIscO CONSERVATORY TO 
STUDENTS’ RECITALS 


He was again 
GIVE 


Francisco Conservatory of 
Ada Clement and Lillian 
Hodghead are co-directors announces a 
series of students’ recitals to be given in 
the Auditorium of the Conservatory. Only 
advanced pupils of the various departments 
will be presented. 
Marie MontTANA 


The San 
Music of which 


RETURNS FROM CONCERT 
Tour 

Marie Montana, soprano, who has been 
residing in California during the past few 
months, has returned to San Francisco from 
a concert tour which took her throughout 
the Pacific Northwest. She will be heard 
as soloist with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra under the baton of Issay Dob- 
rowen at the first Municipal Pop Concert 
given in the San Francisco Exposition 
Auditorium during the forthcoming week. 
KNIGHTS OF CoLUMBUS CONCERT A SUCCESS 

Margaret O'Dea, contralto; Alberto Ter- 
rasi, baritone; Charles Bulotti, tenor; Wini- 
fred Connolly, violinist; Clare Harrington, 
soprano; and Dorothy Kilgore, danseuse, 
were the artists whose accomplishments 
contributed much toward making the Catho- 
lic Artists’ concert in Dreamland Audi- 
torium, Thursday night, October 22, a huge 
success. The event given under the aus- 
pices of the Knights of Columbus attracted 
a great audience. ae is 





Poughkeepsie, Phil- 
During March, at 
Brunswick, Cornell 


Scranton, Maplewood, 
adelphia and Haverhill. 
Rutgers College, New 
University, Ithaca, Cincinnati, Jackson, 
Nashville, Lake Charles, Ann Arbor, and 
in eight concerts on the \Pacific Coast. The 
early part of April finds them back in 
Philadelphia, this followed by appearances 
in Emporia and Lawrence, Kan., and at 
Williams College and Pittsfield, Mass. 

\ feature of their programs is a recently 
unearthed quartet which Sir Henry Hadow 
and other authorities believe to be the first 
quartet of Haydn. This work was given 
its first performance by the London String 
Quartet in Wigmore Hall, London, October 
3. The members of the English ensemble 
are John Pennington, first violin; Thomas 
Petre, second violin; William Primrose, 
viola; and C. Warwick Evans, cello. 
New York Sinfonietta in Three 

Programs 

The New York Sinfonietta, Quinto Maga 
nini, conductor, is to present three programs 
of chamber music, on November 25, Decem 
ber 22, and January 30 in Town Hall, New 
York. Works by fifteen American com 
posers will be included, extending from 
William Billings, the first professional native 
composer to Jerome Kern and Deems Tay 
lor. Among the novelties on November 25 
will be a Sonata for strings by Guglielmo 
Young, English musical director for the King 
of Sweden during the seventeenth century, 
Stephen Foster’s A Village Festival, using 
Foster’s original score for flute, two violins 
and bass; and Chester, by William Billings 
arranged for strings by Mr. Maganini. This 
work enjoyed wide popularity during the 
Revolutionary War. Compositions by Fred 
erick the Great, his sister Amalie, and his 
nephew, Louis Ferdinand are also on the first 
program. A feature of the second concert 
will be works by eight members of the Bach 
family, and the first New York performance 
of Cherubini’s Portuguese Inn. The third 
concert will be devoted largely to contem- 
porary Americans including the first per 
formance of Mr. Maganini’s own Suite a 
Tre 


Raab Addresses Mhasoabi Music 
Teachers 

\t the October meeting of the Alameda 
Music Teachers Association of Alameda 
County, California, in Berkeley, the 
of honor was Alexander Raab, pianist and 
pedagogue, for many years connected with 
the Chicago Musical College, and who has 
piano classes throughout the winter in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Raab, presented by the president, Mrs 
J. Del Valle, addressed the teachers on the 
responsibilities and importance of the teach- 
ing profession and conducted a round table 
discussion. Over one hundred musicians of 
San Francisco and the East Bay attended. 

The musical part of the program was car- 
ried out by George Krueger of San Fran- 
cisco, who played a group of modern Amer- 
ican piano compositions, and Gertrude Proll, 
who sang a group of French and Italian 
songs. 
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MUSICAL 


MARTHA BairRpD DISCUSSES 
PIANO PRACTISING 


Young American Pianist Refuses to Be a Slave to Keyboard 
Routine — Holds That Flexibility Rather Than 
Muscular Strength Marks the Artist 


Martha Baird, one of the most interest- 
ing of the young American pianists, is out 
to smash some of the time-worn ideas about 
“practising.” This artist, whose keyboard 
performances in both Europe and America, 
have won her a reputation in her field, sees 
no necessity of making a fetish of prac- 
tising. 

“Many people,” said Miss Baird, “are 
under the delusion that pianists ‘slave’ for 
hours and hours a day to ‘develop their 
muscles. This is one of the greatest of 
fallacies. We practise to keep flexible—to 
increase and maintain a complete coordina- 
tion of physical movement, memory, emo- 
tion, mental conception of the music in 
hand—all the things which go to make 
up the desired result in performance.” 

‘And,” she continued, “I am sure that 
there is never absent in the long hours of 
work of most pianists a keen enjoyment 
of the poetical and emotional content of 
the music they are working on; which is 
why practising three, five, or eight hours 
a day almost never makes us actually tired, 
but instead strangely refreshed in body and 
soul.” 

“Does this mean steady practise, or in- 
termittent periods ?” 

“Steady practise,” was the emphatic re- 
ply. “Whenever I hear pianists say they 
cannot concentrate for more than an hour 
at a time and must then ‘relax,’ open the 
window and take in deep breaths of air, 
or perform other helpful distractions for 
fifteen minutes, I am tempted to wonder 
why they do not take up radio announcing 
or physical culture, or some nice tidy job 
that can be performed by the clock! Music 
cannot be a very vital necessity to natures 
which cannot become absorbed in it to the 
exclusion of all else while they are work- 
ing.” 

“How about regular hours for practise?” 
was our next question. 

“Personally I am most unsystematic. I 
do not begin at ‘nine o’clock every morn- 
ing.” Sometimes it is even earlier, and 
sometimes much later. I may work a whole 
forenoon, or a whole afternoon, or both 
(this is the most usual); or a whole eve- 
ning, on until twelve or even one o'clock ; 
perhaps all three of these in a day, or 
perhaps none. But as I look back over 
a period of weeks, I usually find I have 
put in an enormous amount of work. I 
must add,” laughed Miss Baird, “that I am 
fortunately able to practise at night with- 
out fear of disturbing neighbors who very 
strangely prefer sleep even to Chopin 
mazurkas. My I 20 and I insisted that 
the walls of the music room be built with 
sound-proof linings. So I am_ protected 
from possible attack by irate victims whose 
patience has been pushed too far.” 

Having in mind the transcontinental and 
transoceanic trips which “x Baird makes 
to fulfill her engagements, I asked how she 
managed to keep up her practise while 
traveling. 

“Technical practise I do either on a silent 
keyboard (which I carry with me) or on 
the piano in exercises or passage work 
which ‘sounds nice.’ ” 

“To make it ‘sound nice?” 
“Ts this for your own benefit, 
those who may overhear?” 

“Both, of course, but I cannot bear things 
that sound dull even for a minute. I often 
do a phrase of a slow movement, a Chopin 
nocturne or a Beethoven adagio, over and 
over countless times, long after it is note- 
perfect, for I find that on listening to it 
intently time after time, new beauties in 
it strike my ear.” 

Miss Baird does not indulge in many 
sports. Her favorite outdoor activities are 
motoring, tennis and walking. “I admit.” 
said the pianist, smiling, “that motoring is 
not very active, but I love driving my own 
car. Often many wonderful ideas about the 
music I am working on will come to me 
while I am at the wheel. Perhaps no one 
else would think these ideas ‘wonderful,’ but 
I like them, anyway.” 

Tennis, Miss Baird finds 
cause of the quickness of body and mind 
which it requires. “And,” she added, “it 
does not necessarily demand great muscular 
development. I loathe muscular games as 
much as I loathe muscular piano-playing. 
As you know, much of the once popular 
pianism of this kind was more noisy than 
sonorous—the reason being that a piano 
tone of far greater power as well as vari 
ety can be obtained by nerve-force and 
vitality, dynamic and rhythmic speed of 
attack. Listen to Horowitz play. In my 
opinion, he is, with the exception of Rach- 
maninoff and Schnabel, the greatest present 
day example of amazing power contrasted 
with the most complete control of tone 


I repeated. 
or to please 


interesting be- 


color, down to the most delicate whisper, 
all with the very minimum of muscular 
effort.” 

Miss Baird, who is fresh in the memory 
of the New York music public for her 
series of Chopin recitals last season, will 
give a recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on November 10. Although her musical 
knowledge is by no means confined to 
Chopin, she is considered an authority on 
the Polish composer, and has made him 
the subject of a book she is writing. Short- 
ly before the Chopin cycle in New York 
last year, Miss Baird was heard in seven 
all-Schubert programs in London. D. 


Monteux Charms 
Amsterdam 


Opens Orchestral Season—Thibaud 
and Elman Heard in Recitals 


AMSTERDAM.—Pierre Monteux’s opening 
concert of the season with the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra met with warm response. 

A fresh and delicate performance of a 
Haydn symphony and a poetic reading of 
Ravel’s Rhapsody Espagnole and Féte Polo- 
naise (from the opera Le Roi Malgré Lui by 
Chabrier) brought the conductor much ap- 
plause. Jacques Thibaud played Mozart's 
D major concerto and Rondo Capriccioso 
by Saint-Saéns, with taste and elegance. 

A second program of unusual interest fol- 
lowed a few days later. The first part, de- 
voted to the Russians of the romantic pe- 
riod, brought as novelties Liadow’s Tab- 
leaux Symphoniques and some new songs 
by Gretchaninoff. Several lyrics by Mous- 
sorgsky, Gretchaninoff, Rimsky - Korsakoff 
and Borodin were sung in the original lan- 
guage by Nina Koshetz, who revealed her 
interpretative force and cultivated voice of 
haunting quality. She made strong effect 
on the audience. The evening finished with 
an impressive performance of Brahms’ sec- 
ond symphony. 

THIBAUD 

Prior to his appearance with the orches- 
tra, Thibaud gave a recital. His choice of 
program lay in a number of well-known 
works, all interpreted with his customary 
charm and mastery. Debussy’s sonata, 
played ethereally made a deep impression 
in this French  violinist’s interpretation. 
Mischa Elman’s recital was a pleasure. His 
tone seemed more scintillant than ever and 
his playing as finished as when he had ap- 
peared here previously two years ago. 

The Dresden Kreuz Church Choir, under 
the direction of Rudolph Manersberger, 
sang in the large hall of the Concertgebouw. 
The spiritual quality which is achieved by 
this combination of men’s and boy’s voices, 
added to a perfect ensemble and mastery of 
dynamics, all served to win the regard of 
the listeners. Eo 


AND ELMAN IN RECITAL 


Orloff in Great Britain 


Nicolai Orloff opened his season Octo 
ber 10 when he played the Rachmaninoff 
piano concerto No. 2 with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Leeds Festival. Mr. 
Orloff’s appearance on the third and last 
day marked one of the chief events of the 
festival. 

Mr. Orloff’s fall schedule comprises 
twenty-six concerts in Great Britain, most 
of which are in England, and include his 
appearance with the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Queens Hall, the London 
Pianoforte Society, his own London recital, 
and engagements in Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Bradford and the chief provincial cities. 
The pianist plays in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen and three other cities of Scot 
land. He will play at the Eastbourne Festi 
val in November, under Sir Henry Wood 
Hortense Monath to Give Another 

New York Recital 


Monath, the young Pianist who 
gave first American performances of Alban 
}erg’s piano sonata and of the Schubert 
German Dances at her recital in the Town 
Hall, New York, October 24, gives a sec- 
ond recital in the same hall on Novem- 
ber 30. 


Hortense 
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striking in this singer’s development. The 
present voice is at home anywhere above the 
low G, and equally effective in all registers, 
it any volume. 
Graveure’s notable art did much to give 
quality to some shortcomings of his pro- 
making. There is little reason why 
a versatile singer who once delighted 
lding programs which were of strik- 
interest should choose such 
items as the Celeste Aida, the 
la giubba, and E lucevan le stelle from 
and these with the even more 
familiar Stindchen of Schubert, Massenet’s 
Elegy, and inconsequential pieces by Bem- 
berg, D’Hardelot, and others. 
Sufficient, however, was the 
nger lavished on Schubert's 
[raume a mezzo-voce that was 
as om wish to and a pianissimo 
hni and perfect. In such songs as 
Manning’s Shoes and In Luxembourg Gar- 
dens and Storace’s Pretty Creature, Gra- 
sheerly irresistible; while at the 
he interprets the Leoncavallo and 
uccini 4 manner that places him 
igh in the ranks of those rare personages, 
the legitimate and irresistible tenors robusto. 
The hearers were stirred throughout the 
recital and left the singer in no doubt as to 
their admiration and their desire for en- 
cores. Carroll Hollister accompanied capably 
at the piano 
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Hazel Harrison 
1e Roerich Society, in cooperation with 
the Master Institute of Roerich Museum 
ted Hazel Harrison in a piano recital 
Hall in the evening. The pro- 
gram varied, with music by Bach, Chopin, 
Liszt, Smetana, Ravel, and three pieces in 
manuscript—The :Drop Sinister (Dixon), 
Portrait and Aromas de Ley- 
enda (Slonimsky). There were also a Stra- 
etude; Godowsky’s arrangement of 
the Chopin Etude, op. 25, No. 9; and Blue 
Danube by Strauss-Schulz Evler 
Miss Harrison is an adept technician and 
1 Liszt’s elaborate and 
difficult Apres Une Lecture du Dante (so- 
ata) was admirably shaded, and done with 
and virility. The artist revealed her 
metana’s By the Sea and My 
iszt) Roerich oy was 
ncert, = pre 
1 to the lot of th pe +h 
NOVEMBER 1 
Willem Durieux Chamber 
Music Ensemble 
The National Music 
e fourth of its series of 
ilons at the Barbizon 
the Willem Durieux 
semble, composed of twe« 
rected by Mr. Durieux 
accomplishment in his 
program was 
spects and quite 
] 1 a concerto 
St. Paul’s 
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fairly modern in some re- 
modern in others, and in- 
for strings by John Hum- 
Suite by Gustav Holst, 
of Quincy Porter. 
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ings, the audience seated as real guests for 
the occasion, and their genuine interest and 
approval of the musicians and the music 
made the afternoon pleasing and agreeably 
even if incongruously old-fashioned. 


The English Singers 


The second recital of this season by the 
English Singers at Town Hall offered a 
program, as before, made up of delightful 
motets, madrigals, folk songs, rotes and simi- 
lar items from the golden age of English 
song. 

It seems practically impossible for these 
artists to turn a wrong phrase, commit an 
indiscretion of pitch or interpretation, or do 
anything that fails to give the utmost pleas- 
ure derivable from perfect ensemble. The 
usual Town Hall houseful customary at these 
concerts so delightfully unique, was again 
in evidence on the present occasion. 


Victor Chenkin 


Victor Chenkin, remarkably gifted Russian 
singing actor, gave the first of his series of 
four New York recitals, Sunday evening, 
in the Guild Theater. 

As always this fascinating entertainer 
brought his art to bear on a list of vocal 
novelties both unusual and delightful. Chen- 
kin introduced unhackneyed songs from Po- 
land, the fruits of his summer sojourn in 
Chopin’s country. Also there were — 
ples from Russia, France and Spain. en 
was vividly and vitally interpreted, and i 
appropriate costume. 

Chenkin likewise found stimulative and 
eloquent expression in the rich lore of the 
Hebrew traditional airs, illustrative of many 
moods. Mois Zlatin, accompanist, provided 
a colorful piano background for the artist. 
4 large audience showed its delight with 
Chenkin’s picturesque and artistically sug- 
performances. 


Ellenor Cook 


A cordial audience greeted Ellenor Cook 
in her first of two concerts of folk songs and 
dances in native costume at the Barbizon 
Plaza November 1. The recital presented 
sketches from Russia, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia. Not only is Miss 
Cook’s manner of interpretation interesting, 
but also represents an educational asset. 


Albert Spalding 

Displaying his usual poise, musicianship 
and artistic sagacity, Albert Spalding gave 
his first violin recital of the season at Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday afternoon. 

His performance in a program mainly of 
classic mold again showed all the superior 
attributes which have been associated with 
his name for so long. 

Handel’s sonata in A major, one of the 
two most familiar of the six violin works 
written by that master, opened the tasteful 
program. Spalding’s silken tone and flaw- 
less style captured his listeners. His rarest 
qualities showed, however, in the Bach Par- 
tita in B minor for violin alone (some- 
times called Sonata No. 2). Spalding’s un- 
furling of the rich and intricate invention, 
his refined and yet full tone production, 
wealth of rhythmic and dynamic treatment, 
elasticity of fingering and perfect command 
of bowings were never more convincingly 
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and mellifluously demonstrated than in the 
3ach work usually given an interpretation 
too cerebral or objective. 

The sonata in D minor, op. 108, Brahms, 
concluded that portion of the program de- 
voted to major works. Spalding penetrated 
deeply into the rugged and virile spirit of 
the sonata and exerted a delicate balancing 
of shadings with only an occasional bit of 
vibrato too intense. The rich piano part 
was illuminated beautifully by Andre Beno- 
ist whose accompaniments throughout the 
program were of exceptionally quality and 
art. 

Transcriptions by Gilbert Ross and Sieg- 
frid Prager of Granados’ The Maja and 
the Nightingale and Anoranza; Alabama 
(well liked by the audience) by Spaulding; 
and Wieniawski’s Scherzo Tarantelle, to- 
gether with a half-dozen warmly demanded 
encores, completed the recital, for which an 
appreciative assembly packed the auditorium 
and expressed vociferous pleasure at the 
frequent opportunities when it was in order. 


Florence Leffert 


An All-American song program brought 
to attention again a debutant of last year, 
Florense Leffert, soprano. Felicitously so, 
because of the unique quality of the program 
she arranged, and because her work during 
the past year has been obviously productive. 

In keeping with a voice, which is at its 
best one of light calibre, the songs Miss 
Leffert did were no overweighty dramatic 
numbers, confining herself to sections la- 
belled Songs of the Indians, Songs of the 
States, Negro Spirituals, Modern Songs, and 
Songs of 1932, the last group with the two- 
piano assistance of Frank Banta and Milton 
Rettenberg. 

Intelligence marked Miss Leffert’s 
tations with a voice well trained, produced 
without effort and always exact of pitch. She 
met the moods of the music and text with 
skill, even if some shades of tonal variety 
seemed lacking here and there. They should 
come to the singer with further experience. 
Her stage manner is assured; her presence 
attractive. 

The Modern Songs were exemplified by 
Griffes’ Rose in the Night, a sombre poem 
depending for its effect upon the acidity of 
close tones clashing in the harmonies and a 
melodic line closely knit over an atonal back- 
ground; and the same composer’s Der Trau- 
mende See, obviously an earlier work with 
less acid harmonies; also John Alden Car 
penter’s Berceuse de Guerre and Serenade, 
both stellar examples of this writer. 

Of interest in the Songs of 1932 were 
Jerome Kern’s Poor Pierrot and Youman’s 
Without a Song. The songs in this group 
by Gershwin and Schwarz were negligible. 
The audience in Town Hall met the singer 
with obvious approbation. 
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Philharmonic Orchestra 


No novelties were on the program of this 
Sunday afternoon concert of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and therefore, one could enjoy the 
proceedings without wrinkling the brow 
thoughtfully, or straining the intellect over- 
much on the restful Sabbath. 

Two of the three Symphonic Fragments 
after three Goldonian Comedies, opened the 
program and gave pleasure because of their 
recognizable eighteenth century simplicity in 
thematic material and character spiced with 
harmonic flavoring of today 

The Voyode, posthumous symphonic poem 
by Tchaikowsky (based on a Pushkin poem) 
had not been heard here for many years. It 
is a melodious work, spirited, dramatic, 
agreeably facile in form. 

Salome’s Dance (Strauss) and Fantastic 
Symphony, Berlioz, both conducted brilli- 
antly and colorfully by Erich Kleiber and 
sumptuously played by the orchestra, wound 
up the program. 


Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 


The seasonal opening Manhattan Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert was given Sunday 
evening at the Waldorf-Astoria Ballroom. 
Dr. Henry Hadley, the orchestra’s conductor, 
presented an interesting program built of the 
Prelude and Fugue from Bach’s Violin so- 
nata in G minor (orchestrated by Andre 
Polah) ; Tohn Knowles Paine’s Prelude to 
Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles; the Rach- 
maninoff piano concerto No. 2 (Florence 
Stage, soloist); and the Beethoven fifth 
svmphonv. A fashionable audience com- 
pletely filled the huge new ballroom. 

The Manhattan Orchestra plays much bet- 
ter this year than in the past. The string 
section has developed greater unity and co- 
herence and the brass choir has acquired a 
more mellow tone. Under Dr. Hadley’s di- 
rection a virile performance of the Bach 
work was offered, and in a reading scholarly 
and musical. Mr. Polah has not attempted 
to disguise the fact that the prelude and 
fugue orchestrated by him is a composition 
originally written for violin; he scores heav- 
ily for the first violins and keeps the full 
character of the music. Seated in a box, 
Mr. Polah bowed his acknowledgments of 
the applause. 

The Prelude to Oedipus by John Knowles 
Paine reintroduced this mid-Victorian work 
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by a former Harvard professor of music and 
tonal reviewer of the New York Tribune. 
It was first played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Willem Gericke in 1899 
with subsequent performances in 1906 and 
1923 by the same organization. The compo- 
sition is strongly Teutonic in tendency, as it 
should be, considering the period in which 
it was written. It is tuneful, sturdy music, 
excellently scored and developed, and to be 
liked (as it was in this performance) for 
the authoritative sanity of its material. 

Florence Stage, who played the difficult 
Rachmaninoff concerto, is an excellent pian- 
ist, with keen sense of rhythm and power to 
build climaxes exceptionally well. The cross- 
rhythmic patterns to the orchestral accom- 
paniments of this concerto required the ac- 
curate musicianship possessed by young Miss 
Stage, who made her American debut on the 
present occasion. She won cordial applause 
and numerous floral offerings. 

‘he Beethoven Fifth brought an auspi- 
cious and successful concert to an impressive 
close under the conductor’s experienced and 
searching baton. From the packed house 
prssent every indication is given of the wide 
interest in Dr. Hadley’s series, the next of 
which is to be offered at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on November 22. 


Horowitz Opens Fifth American 
Tour 

Vladimir Horowitz, Russian pianist, re- 
cently returned from Europe for his fifth 
American tour, which extends until April 1, 
1932, and includes forty concerts, with ap- 
pearances as soloist with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, upon which his tour opened Novem- 
ber 5 and today (November 7); and with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and the Detroit 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


and St. Louis Symphony Orchestras. As 
previously announced, Horowitz will give a 
subscription series of three concerts in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, the first on Novem 
ber 13, to be an all-Slavic program. 

Horowitz spent the summer in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, where he was joined 
by his friends, Nathan Milstein, violinist, 
and Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist. he pian- 
ist’s European season opened October 3 in 
Briinn. October 5 he played in Bucharest, 
three days later in Vienna, the following day 
in Prague; 11 and 12 in Frankfort; 14 in 
Dusseldorf; 16 in Berlin; 18 and 19 in 
Hamburg; and 22 in Cologne. When he re- 
turns to Europe in the spring Mr. Horowitz’s 
first concerts are scheduled for London, 
April 11 and 12; followed by two recitals 
in Amsterdam, two in The Hague, and two 
in Paris within the next ten days. 


Winners of Atwater Kent Eastern 
New York State Audition 


The winners of the Eastern New York 
State Audition held October 26 over WEAF, 
National Broadcasting Company, New York 
City, were: first choice, Winifred Cecil, No. 
19, soprano, of White Plains, N. Y., who 
sang Elsa’s Traume from Lohengrin by 
Wagner, and Raymond Heatherton, No. 10, 
tenor, of New York City, singing The 
Trumpeter by Dix. Second choice: Helen 
Wesser, No. 3, soprano, of New York City, 
singing Le Rossignol by Saint-Saéns, and 
William Steven, No. 2, baritone, of Am- 
sterdam, New York, heard in Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves by Handel. 

These singers were chosen out of twenty- 
two contestants from different parts of East- 
ern New York State ‘by a board of judges 
and by the radio audience. The New York 
City judges were: George Fergusson, Her- 
man Schaad, Wilfred Klamroth, Harold 
Milligan, Frederick Jagel and Kendall 
Mussey. 

The two first winners, 
Raymond Heatherton 
North Eastern District Audition to be held 
in New York City at the National Broad- 
casting Company over WEAF on November 
23, at which time fifteen girls and fifteen 
boys will be heard. Mrs. Yeatman Griffith is 
chairman for the District Audition. 


Winifred Cecil and 
will compete in the 
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John McCormack Wins White 
Plains 


Westchester Concerts, Inc., presented 
John McCormack as the first major attrac- 
tion of its 1931-32 concert season at the 
County Center in White Plains, N. Y. 
The organization sponsoring the concert is 
composed of a small group of Westchester 
residents who bring some of the greatest 
musical artists and organizations to the 
County Center, including the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in several performances ; 
the first, Madame Butterfly, to be given on 
November 13. 

Opening his eastern tour here, John Mc- 
Cormack received an ovation from an audi- 
ence numbering about 4,000. His program 
included songs old and new, three marked 
“first time,” and the usual groups of Irish 
numbers with which he still retains as en- 
during a hold on the public as he does with 
the classics. 

McCormack’s finest art is of course 
shown in the phrasing, the diction and the 
purity of the style with which he sings 
such music as Minnelied (an old German 
love song from 1460), Guardian Angels 
(Handel, arranged by S. Endicott), and 
Sentirsi il petto accendere (Vinci). They 
made up his first group. 

Naturally as he advanced in the program, 
and did the more popular numbers, the ad- 
miration and affection he had won from his 
more discriminative listeners was climaxed 
by the enthusiastic applause of the less 
sophisticated song lovers. Memnon 
(Arthur Foote), Good Night, Dear (ar- 
ranged by Bunten), In Stille Nacht 
(Brahms) and There (Sir Hubert Parry) 
constituted the second group, which was 
followed by several insistently demanded 
encores. Those who had heard McCor- 
mack’s talking picture, Song of Songs, were 
particularly pleased to hear him “in person” 
perform two of the numbers from that suc- 
cess. The song which he sang to the chil- 
dren was given with delightful naivété and 
charm. 

Edwin Schneider, McCormack’s accom- 
panist and valuable assistant for years, was 
heard with pleasure in solo numbers by 
John Ireland, Granados and Harry Arnold. 

When the Irish folk songs were reached, 
the audience became turbulently enthusiastic 
and asked for more and more. The secret 
lies not in the songs themselves as in the 
manner of McCormack’s delivery. He does 
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them primarily with art and imagination 
and never permits them to sound banal or 
cheap as they easily could in the treatment 
and voice of a lesser vocalist. The For- 
lorn Queen and The Spanish Lady (the 
latter met with particular favor), both ar- 
rangements by Hughes and heard for the 
first time; The Meeting of the Waters (ar- 
ranged by Edwin Schneider) and Kitty, My 
Love (arranged by Hughes) another witty 
number that was heartily received, made up 
the regular popular section. 

Further numbers were Far Apart (Edwin 
Schneider), Smilin’ Kitty O’Day (a “first 
time” number by Ernest Torrence, a motion 
picture actor), When Rooks Fly Home- 
ward (Alec Rowley), and Mother O’Mine 
(Frank Tours). 

At the conclusion of the program the 
audience was insatiable in its demands for 
encores. And McCormack was generous in 
his response, despite the fact that several 
times during the recital there were indica- 
tions that he might be suffering from a 
slight cold, which, however, was not gen- 
erally apparent to his hearers because of 
the skill with which he handles his voice. 
His soft, high tones often evoked rejoice- 
ful “ahs” from the hearers. 

At the end there were calls for Mother 
Machree but instead McCormack chose to 
sing Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms, which sent the audience 
home in ecstasy. 

Following the recital Mr. McCormack 
was a supper guest of Dudley Field Malone 
at the latter’s home and among others pres- 
ent were Gene Tunney and Bernard Gimbel, 
who had attended the recital. > 


Music Award for Young Philadel- 
phia Composers 


The Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, trustee for the estate of Carl F. 
Lauber, has issued the following statement, 
announcing the Carl F. Lauber Music 
Award for 1931-32: 

“This Award, the bequest of the late Carl 
F. Lauber, a prominent Philadelphian, is 
given each year ‘for the encouragement and 
advancement of the art of music.’ For 
this purpose the Trustee offers from the 
Lauber Fund the annual prize of a specially 
designed medal and cash amounting to about 
$200, for the best composition of original 
music submitted, provided the competitor 
will not have passed his twenty-fifth birth- 
day on March 1, 1932, and is a regularly 
enrolled student in a public or private 
school, college or university, or a regular 
student with a recognized teacher or studio 
of music in the Philadelphia district (with- 
in twenty miles of City Hall). No re- 
strictions are imposed as to the type of com- 
position to be submitted, although more con- 
sideration is given to the musical content 
than to the form which the composition 
takes. No award will be made if the Judges 
feel that none of the compositions submitted 
is of sufficient merit. A previous winner 
of the Award is not eligible to compete 


ain. 

“The following distinguished musicians 
again constitute the Committee of Judges— 
Henry Gordon Thunder, Chairman, Nich- 
olas Douty, and H. Alexander Matthews. 

“When manuscripts are submitted to the 
Trustee they must be accompanied by the 
certificate of an official of the school at- 
tended by the competitor, or of his music 
teacher, to the effect that the composition 
is by a regularly enrolled student who will 
not have passed his twenty-fifth birthday 
on March 1, 1932. In order that the iden- 
tity of the competitors may not be known 
to the Committee of Judges until after the 
winner has been selected, contestants are 
requested not to sign their names to the 
manuscripts which they submit, but to at- 
tach a separate page giving their name, ad- 
dress, title of composition, and _ school, 
studio, or music teacher. The final date on 
which compositions may be entered in the 
contest is February 29, 1932, when they 
must be in the hands of the Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, 1632 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, the Trustee. The name 
of the winner will be announced about 
April 15, 1932. 

“In view of the fact that this competition 
is limited to young composers, it is hoped 
that no one will feel too young or too in- 
experienced to take advantage of the op- 
portunity which it offers. The Judges will 
give careful and sympathetic attention to 
each composition submitted.” 


Irving Schwerké Gives Tea- 
Musicale in Paris 


Among the guests present at a tea-musicale 
given by Irving Schwerké in his Paris studio 
on October 21 were Manuel Infante, Span- 
ish composer; Ruth Crawford, American 
composer; Mme. Kaffite, French cellist; 
Boris Zadri, Russian pianist; Mark Wessel, 
American composer; Julia Schell, American 
contralto; Mignon Nevada, American so- 
prano, and Margaret Gortmans, Dutch pi- 
anist. Miss Crawford played her own 
compositions, and works by several modern 
Dutch composers were presented by Miss 
Gortmans. 
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National Chamber Orchestra in 
New York Debut 


The National Chamber Orchestra recent- 
ly gave its initial New York concert in 
Town Hall. The new organization num- 
bers twenty-four players and is headed by 
Rudolph Ganz. Commenting on its first 
New York performance the New York 
Times said: “The new ensemble gave a 
very fine account of itself and one wishes 
it a deserved success. They played with 
gusto and freshness. Moreover, it should 
be trumpeted abroad that the program had 
no dead spots. It bristled with interesting 
new works.” “The National Chamber Or- 
chestra is very much alive,” said the New 
York Evening Post. “Everything went 
with zest, from the chastely gay B flat 
symphony of Haydn to the lustily demo- 
cratic divertissement of Ibert.” The New 
York Sun fell into line with “The new so- 
ciety made an auspicious debut.” 

Following the New York appearance Mr. 
Ganz and his ensemble started on a tour 
of some twenty appearances. The conduc- 
tor will frequently be heard in the role of 
solo pianist on the programs. The personnel 
of the orchestra includes: Herman Wein- 
berg, concertmaster; first violins, Herman 
Spielberg, Vladimir Resnikoff, Isadore 
Nagel; second violins, Louis C. Pabst, 3. BE 
Albisser ; violas, George Hammer, Louis 
Pruslin; cellos, Cornelius van Vliet, Robert 
Thrane; bass, George Konkly; flute, Mau- 
rice Sackett; oboe, Ermete Simonazzi; 
oboe and English horn, J. Fonteyne; clar- 
inets, Aaron Gorodner, Louis de Santis; 
bassoon, Herbert Coleman; horns, Lawrence 
Sansome, Samuel Pertchonock; trumpet, 
Gustav F. Heim; trombone, Eugene Soldo; 
tympani, Albert Friese; percussion, Emil 
Wildenhain; harp, D. A. Astrella. 


American Composers’ Program at 
Eastman School 


On October 29 the first concert of this 
season in the Eastman School of Music 
American Composers series was given in Kil- 
bourn Hall, Rochester, N. Y., before a capac- 
ity audience. The program was of five or- 
chestral numbers, two of which were given 
first public performances. These were the 
Afro-American Symphony by the Negro 
composer, William Grant Still, and a prelude 
on a Gregorian theme by Harold Gleason. 
The performance was by an orchestra of 
sixty-five players of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic. Dr. Howard Hanson conducted. 
Arthur Farwell, whose suite Gods of the 
Mountain was played, and Mr. Still were 
present at the performance. The program 
in full follows: Rondo from Suite Diverti- 
mento, Wagenaar; Suite, Gods of the Moun- 
tain, Farwell; Prelude on a Gregorian 
Theme, Gleason; Prelude to Suite Ironics, 
Sowerby; Afro-American Symphony, Still. 


Wagner Engages Carlotta King 


Carlotta King, who made her operatic de- 
but last April when she sang the roles of 
Manon and Marguerite in the principal cities 
of Canada, has been signed by Charles Wag- 
ner for the part of Fiametta in Boccaccio. 
As previously announced, Mr. Wagner will 
present this opera in English on Novem- 
ber 17 in New York. This will mark the 
personal debut on Broadway of Miss King, 
although she has appeared there in pictures. 


Barre Hill Back With Chicago 
Opera 

Barre Hill has returned to Chicago to re- 
join the forces of the Chicago Civic Opera 
ee for his fourth consecutive season. 

On the evening of November 9 the young 
baritone will sing in concert with Mary 
Garden in Orchestra Hall. During the 
latter part of November, Barre Hill will 
take a short leave from the opera company 
for a concert tour covering Indiana, Ohio 
and West Virginia. 





CLuB NOTES 








WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
COMMUNITY CLUB 

Mesdames Edwin Franko Goldman, Ernst 
Hutcheson, Otte Hahn and Rosalie Du 
Prene were heard and admired October 26 
at the first monthly meeting of the Wash- 
ington Heights Community Club, McKinley 
Temple, New York, Mrs. Edmund W. 
Kingsland, president. Mrs. Goldman, in 
her talk about The Band, mentioned the 
Bach program, and also audiences of 15,000 
to 70,000 people attending the Central Park 
concerts. Mrs. Hutcheson gave interesting 
facts concerning the Juilliard School of 
Music and Mrs. Hahn engaged attention. 
Mrs. William D. Sporborg, president N. Y. 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, gave 
a forceful talk, especially mentioning the 
coming convention at Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Miss Du Prene, winsome of appearance and 
possessing a dramatic soprano voice, was 
especially effective in the aria O Don Fatale. 
George Bagrash was at the piano. 
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Berlin Discovers Verdi’s Macbeth 


Shakespearian Opera Given First Berlin Performance—Bruno 
Walter Returns to State Opera After Thirty Years— 
Furtwangler and Walter Conduct Philharmonic 


Orchestra—A New Conductor—Erica 


Morini 


Heard—Dux, Horowitz and Chasins in Recital 


BERLIN. 
anywhere” 
stir in the 
the Berlin 
old opera 


-A genuine “first performance 
would hardly have raised more 
German operatic dovecotes than 
premiere of Verdi's eighty-year 
Macbeth, which took place re- 
cently at the Municipal Opera House. 

Produced in Florence for the first time 
in 1847, partly rewritten for Paris in 1862, 
this opera obtained no success in either 
city, and was subsequently nearly forgotten. 
In 1930 it was revived in Dresden. 

Verdi’s librettist Piave followed the 
Shakespearian drama closely, and Verdi 
was so inspired in his music by the spirit of 
Shakespeare that the two great artists be- 
come complements one of the other. The 
young Verdi did not find the commonplace 
formulas of Italian opera unworthy of the 
great dramatic task put before him. Never- 
— less he managed to do justice to every 
roblem of dramatic psychology, and in the 
Secs moments his music never misses 
its aim. In many details Macbeth reminds 
one strikingly of Otello, written thirty years 
later. 

AN OVERWHELMING SUCCESS 

The first class performance had a con 
siderable part in the undisputed overwhelm- 
ing success of Macbeth. The Municipal 
Opera has considerably raised its standard 
inder the able direction of its new man 
ager, Karl Ebert. In the Macbeth perform- 
ance Prof. Ebert as producer, accomplished 
exceptional unanimity between the stage and 
orchestra, and a clear and effective presen- 
tation of the drama. 

Excellent, too, was the work of Dr. Fritz 
Stiedry, who of late is proving himself a 
conductor of high rank. Solo singers, en- 
semble and chorus satisfied high critical de- 
mands 

Macbeth was excellently sung by Hans 
Reinmar with a powerful command of all 
dramatic resources. His partner, Sigrid 
Onegin, as Lady Macbeth, sang splendidly, 
ind gave a convincingly dramatic concep- 
tion of the tragic role. In the second per- 
formance Lady Macbeth was sung by Ger- 
trud Bindernagel, who will alternate with 
Onegin in the further performances. Frau 
Rindernagel’s vocal and dramatic art made 

marked impression. In the minor parts 
Ivar Andresen, Siegfried Tappolet (alter- 
nating in the part of Banquo), Henk Noort, 
and Paul Féher distinguished themselves. 
The picturesque scenery of Caspar Neher 

ntributed considerably to the production. 


sRUNO WALTER Conpucts OBERON 
Another operatic event of importance was 
the first appearance of Bruno Walter at the 
desk of the State Opera, after an absence 
thirty years. In about 1900 Bruno Wal 
ter had just commenced his career in a 
modest position at the Berlin Royal Opera, 
when Gustav Mahler took an interest in 
the promising young artist and offered him 
a better position at the Vienna Opera. Now 
he height of his international celebrity, 
ino Walter returns as a guest to the 

of his first professional efforts, 
chose Weber’s ill-fated Oberon for 
his memorable occasion. Even the art of 
a Bruno Walter could not however trans- 
form the amateurish and empty libretto into 
a piece of dramatic weight and _ interest 
Weber’s fantastic music was rendered by 
Walter authentically and with delightful 
delicacy of orchestral shading. Oscar 
Strnad’s effective scenery gave the impres 
ntal fairy tale, and therefore 
found its adequate pictorial 


n ot an Ori 
ber’s score 
mpaniment 
The singing 
worthy of the 
( Nb ron and 


was not in every respect 
Lotte Schoene as 
Roswaenge as Huon 
Pauly as Rezia was in- 
contrast to her excellent 
achievements on various former occasions. 
Willy Dongraf-Fasbaender as Scherasmin 
and Elfriede Marherz as Fatime deserve 
the duet of the mermaids was sung 

wo sympathetic voices, Susanne Fischer 

1 Marjorie Booth, the latter an English 
nber of the Berlin State Opera for about 


years 


occasion 
Helge 
Rose 


odd 


sang well but 
adequate, in 


PHILHARMONIC SEASON 


OPENS 


WANGLER’S 


ingler has commenced the series of 
symphony concerts with the Phil- 
Orchestra. These Furtwangler 
occupy the first rank in Berlin 
concerts of their kind, a capacity 
nce, both at the public rehearsal and 
nceert, proving a prosperity not reached 
these hard times by any other course of 
neerts 
Furtwangler 
splendid form 
Brahms’ 
theme by 


and his orchestra were in 
The first piece of the pro- 
orchestral variations on a 
Haydn, was played with clarity 


gram, 


as to the contrapuntal texture, and an in 
terpretation authoritative and convincing. 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony also found 
sympathetic response. 

Erica Morini, the soloist, in Glazounoff’s 
violin concerto, played brilliantly, adding to 
her virtuosity a real musical sense and a 
capricious rhapsodic freedom which gave 
full vent to her exuberant temperament. 

Stravinsky’s Petrouchka Suite was the 
closing number of the program. This early 
music in my opinion surpasses by far every- 
thing Stravinsky has produced in recent 
years. Its genial humor, its clever tone- 
painting, its marvellous orchestral art, its 
genuine Russian color appear natural, fresh 
and convincing, without that artificiality 
and dryness which so frequently mar Stra- 
vinsky’s later works. The Petrouchka Suite 
was done with splendid orchestral virtuosity 
and had boisterous applause. 

WALTER ConpucTS MAHLER 

Bruno Walter’s first program of his 
series with the Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
tained as sole number Mahler’s Lied von 
der Erde. Bruno Walter has performed 
frequently this work inseparably connected 
with him from the very start, as he was 
its first interpreter twenty — ago, short- 
ly after Mahler’s death; and as he is, by 
close personal contact with that composer, 
particularly imbued with the Mahler spirit. 

Supported by two splendid vocal soloists, 
Sigrid Onegin and Carl Martin Oehman, 
the eminent conductor gave us a striking 
presentation of Mahler’s masterpiece. 


BRUNO 


GERMAN SocraList NovELTy 

The German Socialist Party commemo- 
rated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
systematic educational work by a choral and 
orchestral concert. The orchestra of the 
Berlin Concert Union consisting of unem- 
ployed orchestral players proved its high 
qualities by an edifying performance of Bee- 
thoven’s C minor symphony, conducted by 
Dr. Fritz Stiedry. 

The second part of the program was de- 
voted to a new choral composition by Heinz 
Tiessen (written expressly for the occa- 
sion) for mixed voices and an orchestra of 
wind instruments. It is entitled Aufmarsch, 
and is written to a series of poems by Max 

3arthel, picturing dreary episodes from the 
life of the working classes. 

Tiessen has succeeded here in creating 
a composition radically modern and at the 
same time popular in appeal. His various 
choral songs show constructive power, clear 
melodic lines, strong but severe emotional 
expression without a trace of sentimentality. 
It was surprising to hear how the choir 
composed of working people, men and 
women, sang with precision and rhythmical 
vigor, a composition so full of harmonic, 
contrapuntal and rhythmical difficulties. 
The always flowing and natural melodic 
design counterbalances all these complica- 
tions and facilitates their execution. 

New Conpuctor FoR BERLIN 

A new conductor, Frieder Weissmann, 
made his debut with the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra, whose concerts he will hence- 
forth direct in conjunction with Dr. Kun- 
wald. Dr. Weissmann has been known for 
many years in the musical circles of Ber- 
lin and Dresden for his work with the 
Dresden Symphony Orchestra. <A distin- 
guished audience filled Bach Hall completely 
when he gave his first concert, and he was 
recognized by the public and the press as 
a serious artist of aspiration and high at- 
tainments. 

His program contained a suite for string 
orchestra and timpani by Vladimir Vogel, 
who recently won success at the Oxford and 
London Festival of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music. This com- 
position written ten years ago, is very dif- 
ferent from the more mature present style 
of Vogel and cannot bear comparison with 
his two études for orchestra, which recently 
made an impression in London. Dr. Weiss- 
mann gave his best in two Debussy noc- 
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played with great refinement and 
delicacy. The rest of the program com- 
prised Richard Strauss’ Don Juan and 
Schumann’s E flat symphony. 
BRUCKNER’s “EIGHTH” HEARD 

Dr. Heinz Unger, the Berlin conductor, 
has of late acquired a considerable repu- 
tation in various Russian cities, and spends 
much more time conducting in Russia than 
in Germany. His first Berlin concert of 
the season with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
included Bruckner’s gigantic eighth sym- 
phony, in which the conductor held the in- 
terest of the audience. A little symphony 
by J. C. Bach (the London Bach), showing 
surprising similarity to Mozart, was fol- 
lowed by seethoven’s rarely heard first 
piano concerto in C major, played in fin- 
ished style by Georg Bertram, a pianist 
well known in Berlin. 

CLarrRE Dux RetTuRNS IN RECITAL 

Claire Dux (now Mrs. Swift, from Chi- 
cago) gave a concert at the Philharmonic 
Hall in aid of charity. She was one of the 
most popular singers in Berlin during the 
years she spent here as a member of the 
State Opera. Though about a decade has 
passed since she left us, her fame is so well 
founded here that the large concert hall had 
hardly space enough for the crowds desir 
ing to hear her again. The reception given 
to her by Berlin music lovers was of a 
glowing enthusiasm rare in this city. 

With Michael Raucheisen as accomplished 
assistant at the piano, Claire Dux delighted 
her audience with her dulcet voice and in- 
telligent delivery of songs by Mozart, Schu 
bert, E. J. Wolf, and arias by Puccini and 
d’Albert, followed by many encores. 

Horowitz 

Abram Chasins, member of the 
the Curtis Institute in 
heard for the first time 
His program, comprising Bach, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Scriabin, and a group of his 
own compositions, showed his _ pianistic 
achievements in a favorable light. His 
facile technic and the vivacity of his play- 
ing, make him a stimulating pianist. As a 
composer he is not by any means _ intent 
on modernism, but within the traditional 
boundaries he shows many positive qual- 
ities, intensity of lyrical expression, inter- 
esting treatment of the piano and rich har- 
monic coloring. 

Vladimir Horowitz gave his only recital 
early in the season. At Beethoven Hall 
one could see the entire pianistic world of 
Berlin, including hundreds of young aspir- 
ing keyboardists who observed critically 
every detail of his performances. What- 
ever he does is, in fact, eminent from a 
pianistic point of view, and his versatility, 
his sense of color, and emotional sensibility 
give his playing true fascination. 

In works of Bach-Busoni, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Prokofieff and Stravinsky, 
Horowitz showed every facet of his art. 

A Cerio RECITAL 

Joseph Schuster, successor of Gregor 
Piatigorsky at the first violoncello desk of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, is an accom- 
plished and cultivated artist. In his recital 
he was well supported at the piano by Arpad 

Sandor, and the two artists gave an enjoy- 
able re: ading of Beethoven’s cello sonata op. 
102 in D major. The climax of the recital 
was reached in Bach’s G major suite for 
cello solo, played with uncommon musician- 
ship. Huco LE&ICHTENTRITT. 


turnes, 


AND CHASINS 

faculty of 
Philadelphia, was 

in Berlin in recital. 


Hungarian pa Decorates 
Szigeti 

Joseph Szigeti has received word from 
abroad that he has been decorated by the 
Hungarian government with the Ordre pour 
le Merite. This is an unusual honor as 
this distinction is generally reserved for 
creative literary men, such as Molnar and 
Lengyel. Last spring France decorated the 
Hungarian violinist with the Cross of the 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


Kipnis to Sing in The Magic Flute 


of the 


Alexander Kipnis, Russian basso 
who re- 


Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
cently returned from an opera season in 
Buenos Aires, left New York immediately 
for Chicago. There he is rehearsing for 
the role of Sarastro in The Magic Flute, 
which is to be given for the first time in 
Chicago. During and after his opera sea- 
son, Mr. Kipnis will be heard in concert. 
His New York recital is set for February. 
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Grand Opera in Vienna 
Enjoys Increased Receipts 


Viennese Spirit Optimistic and Brave—Staatsoper Artists 
Satisfied—Jeritza, Tokatyan and Stabile in Familiar Roles 
—Famous Concert Director Succumbs—Popular 


Artists 


Vienna.—An old Austrian proverb, most 
characteristic of the local mentality, says 
that no dish is eaten as hot as it is cooked. 
The traditionally optimistic attitude, which 
speaks from that bon mot, governs the life 
of the average Austrian. Though things 
look bad in a business way in Vienna the 
much-bewailed crisis is a bit less severely 
felt than in other cities. We have now had 
the crisis habit for something like twelve 
years, and we have cried “wolf” a bit too 
long and too often. 

Here is another apergu which speaks vol- 
umes. In Germany the situation is serious 
but not hopeless—in Austria it is hopeless 
but not serious. And another: other coun- 
tries have money but fear to spend it— 
\ustria has no money but spends it. While 
banks go smash and firms break down, while 
all the world is choked by a depression with- 
out parallel, director Clemens Krauss of the 
Staatsoper tells your correspondent that re- 
ceipts at that house for the first weeks of the 
season are about thirty per cent higher than 
in the same period of the preceding year! 
And concerts go on as before, only slightly 
less numerous and only slightly less at- 
tended. And the famous, much-discussed 
“Staatsoper bill,” which seemed to hit the 
very life of our National Opera House, has 
gone by like a cloud without causing more 
than passing perturbation. 

Mucu Apo 

Pages of newspaper polemics were writ- 
ten before the Staatsoper law was passed in 
parliament, and more still after it was passed. 
Wild rumors of wholesale dismissals, disso- 
lution of the Philharmonic Orchestra, even 
the closing down of the Staatsoper totally 
for three nights a week were the daily menu 
of the newspaper readers. Protest meetings 
of the Staatsoper members were announced 
and called off again, and the resignation of 
director Krauss was predicted almost any 
minute. And what happened? Not a single 
member of the Staatsoper has left or will 
leave; the Philharmonic Orchestra remains 
active in its full force; the corps de ballet 
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Season 


will be but slightly diminished by the dis- 
missal of a few ladies who have become 
“of age.” 

The sole result of all the noise is a saving 
of about 300,000 Schillings, or $43,000 an 
nually in singers’ fees, and perhaps the same 
amount or a bit less on other posts. That 
is the outcome for the moment. For next 
year, it is announced, the savings policy will 
be handled more severely in that the total 
State subsidy for both State theaters—the 
Staatsoper and the Burgtheater—is to be re 
duced to four millions of Schillings per year. 
That is about $570,000, and represents a lit 
tle more than the subsidy for the current 
year. 

JeRiTzA, TOKATYAN AND STABILE 

Only now, after the Damocles sword over 
the Staatsoper has been definitely removed, 
Clemens Krauss can begin productive work 
for the season. The newly staged Gotter- 
dammerung, rounding off the revival of the 
Ring, is announced for immediate produc- 
tion. Up to now the repertoire has been 
more in the nature of hors d’oeuvres. Marie 
Jeritza, prior to her departure for America, 
appeared in her annual series of familiar 
roles such as Tosca, Salome, Carmen and 
others. In Cavalleria, ‘the chief feature be 
sides Jeritza’s virtuosa somersault over the 
church-steps, was Franz Volker’s Turiddu 
The much-discussed new tenor, so doubtfully 
received here at first, vindicated himself in 
that role and made a great success. 

Armand Tokatyan appeared twice, opposite 
Marie Jeritza in Tosca, and with Lotte Leh 
mann in Andrea Chenier, and on each occa 
sion was received with jubilation. Previously 
an Italian troupe—the same one that pleased 
the Salzburg Festival audiences—presented 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Rigoletto and La 

3oheme. Mariano Stabile as Figaro, Dino 
3orgioli, Fernando Autori, Tina Paggi, and 
Tomaso Alcaida, were features of the pro- 
ductions. 


ORCHESTRAL PROSPECTS 


The four orchestral societies—Philhar 
monic, Musikfreunde, Tonktnstler and Kon 
zertverein—are announcing ambitious pro- 
grams, quantitatively equal and qualiti atively 
even superior perhaps to those of former 
years. The Philharmonic series will be di- 
rected by Clemens Krauss and_ Richard 
Strauss, and Krauss especially has scheduled 
particularly attractive lists for his concerts, 
including many novelties. The Musikfreunde, 
conducted by Robert Heger, and for a few 
concerts by Oswald Kabasta, are continuing 
their popular-priced series (3 Schillings, or 
40 cents, is the top price per concert for 
subscribers) with such illustrious soloists as 
Emil Sauer, Pablo Casals and Paul Witt 
genstein to quicken public interest. 

The Tonktnstler are having a particularly 
brilliant array of conductors: Bruno Walter, 
Otto Klemperer, Hans Knappertsbusch and 
Hermann Abendroth. The Konzertverein, 
under Leopold Reichwein, is running a cycle, 
with Maurice Ravel, and Alexander Tscher 
pnin, both playing their piano concertos; 
Henri Temianka and others appearing as 
soloists, and with Massimo Freccia and Ivan 
Boutnikoff conducting extra concerts, chiefly 
of modern music. In short, we have a lively 
orchestral season ahead of us. 

Various CONCERTS 

Robert Heger’s first concert at the Gesell 
schaft der Musikfreunde was excellently at 
tended and brought new honors to that emi 
nent musician. Armand Tokatyan’s recital 
drew favorable reviews. Throngs turned out 
to hear those mastersingers among choral 
ensembles, the Don Cossacks. They were 
“discovered” in Vienna almost ten years ago, 
and count among the city’s favorites. Arnold 
Rosé and his quartet began the fiftieth (and, 
it is rumored, their farewell) season to a 
good sized audience and were the recipients 
of many honors. 


Horow1tz REAPPEARS 

The concert event of the new season so 
far was the recital of Vladimir Horowitz, 
who played to an almost sold-out house and 
was received rapturously. “Who _ beside 
Horowitz can give to Bach’s organ music 
such an uncanny wealth of ins strumente il col 
or, such imaginative sonority?,” is the query 
of one critic. 

Paganini variations (Brahms) and Bee- 
thoven’s C minor variations were models of 
classicism, and Prokofieff’s third sonata and 
Stravinsky’s Petrouchka Suite had glittering 
brilliance, temperament and true Russian 
spirit. Horowitz was, and is, a marvel, ac 
cording to general Viennese opinion and 
that of your correspondent. 
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WILLIAM 8S. BRADY 
William S. Brady of New York an- 
nces that Kathryn Meisle, contralto, be- 
season with a recital in Paterson, 
i Miss Meisle is booked for a tour 
of the Pacific Coast. Leone Kruse, now 
in her second year at the opera in Prague, 
steadily adding to her reputation as a 
singer of Wagnerian roles. Having been 
heard as Elsa, Elisabeth and Sieglinde, the 
oprano is now to sing Brinnhilde and 
Isolde Norbert Ardelli is a leading tenor 
the Liitbeck Opera, and is becoming well 
wn in Germany. 
ivienne Segal, 
leading feminine 
Soldier in New York, will be heard in the 
revival of The Bohemian Girl Manila 
Powers is prima donna of the Shubert re- 
vival of Blossom Time. Derek Glynne, 
English baritone, is leading man in Prin 
cess Charming, and Helen Gilliland is prima 
donna at the Drury Lane Theater, London 
GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 

Mme. Gina Ciaparelli 
opened her vocal studios at her new address 
m Riverside Drive, New York City. Mme. 
a spent the past summer in Italy tak 
cure at Salsomaggiore and visiting 


recently took the 
The Chocolate 


' 
who 
role in 


Viafora has re 


EDNA MERRILL HOPKINS 
Edna Merrill Hopkins, 
bondale, Pa., has in tituted a Littl 
Choir in the M. E. Church, with fitty 
bers, also an intermediate Choir of 
mixed voices. She is now rehearsing 
sionary Pageant, with forty-five 
; e 


concerned 


organist, of Car 
Folks 
mem 
ninety 
a Mis 
children 


FRANK LA 
Emma Otero, soprano, 
accompanist, were heard 
ristown, N. J., October 16 
pupils of Frank La Forge 
JOHN W. NICHOLS 
Jol n W Nichols had 
,00thbay Harbor, Main 
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New York, Poughkeepsic 
LEE PATTISON 
identified with Guy 
twe-piano concerts, 
o in New York where 
will be recalled 
an extended 
having decided to 
concerts Mr. 
piano recitals, 
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in recital with Jacques 
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JEAN TESLOF 
teacher, and Grace 
the Metropolitan 
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PIANOS FOR RENT 
THE FAMOUS MATHUSHEK, ‘‘Known for Tone,” 
and other Small Uprights and Small Grands 
Musicians, Teachers, Piano Students will find 
id instruments in our Rent Stock Used 
all Uprights, $4 up. Used Small Grands, $10 
MATHUSHEK, 14 East 39th St. (near Fifth 

-), New York. 


MUSICAL 


Opera Company (Mrs. Teslof), had George 
Reimherr, tenor, as their guest of honor 
when they formally opened their new studio 
in New York. Mr. Reimherr sang several 
groups of songs during the evening, con- 
fining his offerings in the main to the lieder 
of Schubert and Hugo Wolf. Those invited 
to the opening of the studio were Ina Bour- 
skaya, Gena Branscombe, Anna Hamlin, 
Phradie Wells, Annie Friedberg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip James, Charles Haubiel, Jerome 
Swinford, David Guion, Theodore Gannon 
and others prominent in New York musical 
circles. 
CHARLES TRIER 

Charles Trier, stage director, has estab- 
lished with Ruth Coe, accompanist, a Work- 
shop of Operatic Acting in New York; no 
vocal instruction is given, concentration be- 
ing placed on stage business. 


FLORENCE TURNER-MALEY 


Many pupils of Florence Turner-Maley 
have secured professional ee es in 
church, concert and over the radio. Gladys 
Hartman, soprano, sings regularly over 
WHN on Wednesdays and over WPAP on 
Fridays. Michael Romano, tenor, was en- 
gaged for the choir of Holy Trinity P. E. 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Eva Smythe, 
alto, has won a scholarship with the Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York, with the 
understanding that she is to continue les- 
sons with Mrs. Maley. She is also en- 
gaged for the choir of Church of the In- 
carnation, Brooklyn, N. Myra Gard, 
soprano, and John Patrick, bass, gave a 
program of songs at the Women’s — 
tion of Arts and Industries at Hotel Astor, 
New York, on October 6. Marguerite Ros- 
signol, soprano, was heard in a program 
of French songs over WOR. Edwin Gard, 
tenor, sang a program of Irish songs over 
WOR on October 29. Thomas Chase, 
tenor; Dorothy Haughton and_ Frances 
Russo, altos, and Minna Gard, soprano, will 
sing with the New York Oratorio Society 
this season to obtain experience in ensemble 
singing. William Foote, baritone, winner 
of the Atwater Kent contest for upper New 
York district, sang over WEAF on Octo- 
ber 26. Anola Rigby, alto, is engaged for 
the choir of St. Mark’s P. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

CLAUDE WARFORD 

Claude Warford will begin his monthly 
series of concerts and operatic revues on No- 
vember 14. The series will be opened by 
Doris and Alice Fralor in a program of 
solos and duets. Willard Sektberg will be 
at the piano 


DAVID ZALISH 


November 15 David Zalish, concert 
pianist and teacher, will resume his work 
for the season Many of Mr. Zalish’s 
pupils are playing professionally before the 
public, and others under his guidance at 
present will make their public appearances 
shortly. 
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Lillian Wechs’ Newark (N. J.) 
Pupils in Recital 


Lillian Wechs presented 
Newark (N. J.) vocal class 
the first time this season on October 15. 
Esi Melnic, an artist-pupil who was pre- 
sented in recital last April by Miss Wechs, 
opened the program with songs by Curran 
and Hageman. Later in the evening she 
sang Massenet’s Oeuvre Tes Yeux Bleus 
and Victor Herbert’s. Kiss in the Dark. 
Her use of phrasing and nuance, coupled 
with easy singing, made her portion of the 
recital a pleasure. 

Rose Schwartz, soprano, 
sohn’s Auf Flugeln Des 
loselli's Serenade. At 
progress made by 
cernible. 

Ruth Brown, soprano, was heard in Mat- 
tinata (Tosti) and I Love You Truly. She 
disclosed a warm full voice that warrants 
watching. This was her first participation in 
the class recitals. 

Mr. Glass, baritone, did the usual honors 
of announcing his colleagues. He gave three 
songs in English, singing with fine style and 
assurance. 

Celia | “ soprano, presented three oper- 
etta arias, Gypsy Love Song, My Hero and 
Italian Street Song, from Naughty Marietta, 
with spirit. This type of singing seems es- 
pecially suited to her, and the audience 
showed its enjoyment by spontaneous ap- 
plause 

_ Miriam Jacobson, dramatic soprano, pro- 

rammed M’ama non M’ama, by Leonca- 
and Ich Leibe Dich, by Grieg, which 
she sang in Italian and German respectively. 
Mrs. Jacobson also is a newcomer to these 
recitals. Her full dramatic voice has sweep 
nd fire. It will be interesting to note her 
further progress. 

Esther Church, mezzo soprano, singing 
Ochi Chorina in Russian and Waters of 
Minnetonka in English, made her perform- 
ance distinctive by use of good diction. 


pupils of her 
in recital for 


sang Mendels- 
Gesanges and 
each recital the 
this singer is easily dis- 


vallo, 
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Zoltan Koranyi, baritone, also a_ pupil of 
Miss Wechs, was heard in cello solos. His 
playing was favorably received, being espe- 
cially marked for its precise rhythm. 

Anna Mankoff, coloratura soprano, sang 
Mozart’s Queen of the Night aria and Lo, 
Here the Gentle Lark (Bishop). She de- 
livered these numbers with accuracy and 
clarity of tone. Miss Mankoff played all of 
the accompaniments during the evening. N. 


Edgar Schofield Presents John 
Deacon 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Schofield entertained, 
October 29, at Mr. Schofield’s New York 
studio. Edward Johnson of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company was the honor guest. 

A music program was presented by John 
Deacon, Canadian tenor, with Paul Toub- 
man at the piano. Mr. Deacon included 
among his offerings a Puccini aria, two 
Schubert songs, an aria from Massenet’s 
Manon, and numbers in English by Watts, 
Horsman, Peel and Kountz. The last song 
was Gena Branscombe’s At the Postern 
Gate. The Canadian singer has a voice of 
lyric charm, flexible and true, and marked 
by free emission and clear diction. His 
audience was warmly appreciative. 


Bucharoff to Give Lecture Recital 


Simon Bucharoff will deliver a free lec- 
ture on Piano Teaching and Playing and 
their effect upon the young generation at 
Steinway Hall, New York, November 9. 
Mr. Bucharoff will illustrate his lecture by 
playing excerpts from various works, and 
show how to facilitate their execution. He 
was guest of honor at the Dancer’s Club, 
November 1, and made an address on Music 
of Yesterday, Today and the Future. 
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MENUHIN TRIUMPHS IN 
MANNHEIM 


According to a cable from Mann- 
heim, Germany, dated October 31: 
“Yehudi Menuhin’s first orchestral 
concert here brought three concertos 
—the Mozart, Bruch and Beethoven. 
He was greeted by a_ thunderously 
wild reception, and a packed house 
recalled him twenty times. Encores 
had to be played with the orchestra. 
General musical director Rosenstock 
conducted magnificently. Yehudi was 
presented with a triumphant wreath of 
laurel leaves inscribed ‘To our Yehudi 
Menuhin, the Master Musician.’” 











Fifty American Concerts for 
Myra Hess 

The tenth American season of Myra Hess 
opens January 6 at Mrs. Townsend’s Morn- 
ing Musicales in Washington, D. C. She 
will play at Town Hall, New York, on Janu- 
ary 9. The pianist will play fifty concerts, 
including appearances in Canada, Florida, 
the Pacific Coast and New Orleans, and re- 
mains in America until May 1. 


Addresses Wanted 
The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present address of the following: 
Helen E. Bretz Alexander Rosanoff 
Louis B. Melnikoff Ernesto Dodds 
Henri Temianka Alberto Terrasi 
Miriam Franken 
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Keys to Happiness 


(Continued from page 12) 
accompaniment to the old German song, 
Ach, du lieber Augustin, which we in Amer- 
ica generally sing to the words: “The more 
we get together, together, together, The 
more we get together, the happier we'll be. 
For your friends are my friends, and my 
friends are your friends, The more we get 
together, the happier we'll be.” (You might 
substitute the words “with music” for the 
repetitions of the word “together.’’) 

This accompaniment is in waltz time, and 
the easiest way to play waltz time is sim- 
ply to sound the bass first (with the left 
hand) and then the right hand chord twice, 


MUSICAL 


In other words, count “one, 
and play the bass note 
or octave on “one” and the right hand 
chord of three tones on “two” and “three.” 
Start with the C-chord again, as in Lon 
don Bridge, and play two measures of 
waltz time on that chord, then one on the 
G-chord, and then return to the C-chord 
and repeat the process. The second half 
of the tune opens on the G-chord, alternat- 
ing with the C-chord one measure at a 
time, and Sally repeating the opening 
series once more, as the melody ends 
There are plenty of other tunes that can be 
accompanied with just these two chords, 
in a variety of ways. 
Those who want to experiment will find 


in even time. 
two, three,” evenly, 
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that the chords can be played in different 
positions, but always using the same three 
tones. For instance, the right hand can 
play the C-chord C-E-G, as shown above, 
or move up to E-G-C (with the thumb on 
KE, middle finger on G, and little finger on 
C above) or still further up to G-C-E, 
with the thumb on G. Similarly the G- 
chord can be played G-B-D, B-D-G 
above) or D-G-B. Try it. 


Master Institute Scholarships for 
Children Announced 

Special dramatic training 

announced by the Master 

Roerich Museum, New York. 


(as 
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Institute or 
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37 
elly, stage director and formerly as- 
sociated with John and Lionel 
is in charge of this department 
in dramatics and pantomime are 
today (November 7) at Roerich 
when Mr. Clovelly will examine 
from seven to fifteen years of 
scholarships offered. 


Mavrikes Plays 
Nicholas Mavrikes, 
of Harry Kononovitch, 
Horace Mann School, New 
A series of concerts are given at the school 
under the direction of Arthur Warwick 
concert pianist, teacher and head of the 

piano department for boys 


actor 
1 Barrymore, 
\uditions 
to be held 
Museum, 
children 
age [wo 
are 
for Boys 
artist-pupil 


was soloist at the 
York, last week. 


violinist, 
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AUSTRALIA 
Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, An- 
Double Bay. 


Sydney: 
derson Street, 


ARGENTINA, S. A. 

Alice Howe, 539 City Hotel, 
BELGIUM 

A. Getteman, 12, rue d’Arenberg. 

FRANCE 

de Bogary, 


Buenos Aires: Calle 


Bolivar 160. 


Brussels: 


Avenue de 


La Ve- 


Paris: Natalie 113 
Villiers. ; x . 
Monaco and Riviera: Sebastien Jaspard, 


detta, Saint Dévote, Monaco. 


GERMANY 


Berlin: Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, 
25a. Berlin W. 57. 

Cologne: Dr. Elsa Thalheimer, 
chauerplatz 9. 
Dresden: Elinor 
Dresden XX, 
Frankfort-on- Poy ain: 

main Kai 
Hamburg: 

Phone 
Leipsig: 
Munich: 


Winterfeldstr. 


Braunsfeld, Mons- 


Janson, Robert-Kochstrasse 9, 


‘phone: 48774. 


Hermann Lismann, 


Edith Weiss-Mann, Isestrasse 81. 


53. 34 
Dr. Ad sf Aber, Pestalozzistrasse 3. 
Albert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 19. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Edinburgh: William Saunders, 102 Comiston 


oad. 
Liveroedlt W. J. Bowden, 22, Fern Grove, Sefton 
Park. 
HOLLAND 
Eveleth van Geuns, 
HUNGARY 
Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10. 


Amsterdam: Olympiaplein 


Straat 


Bu Dr. 


lapest: 


Unter- 
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Guido M. Gatti, Corso Giovanni Lanza 96. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Frances Foster, 115 
POLAND 
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SPAIN 
Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. 
Tomas Orts-Climent, Calle de 
SWITZERLAND 


Geneva: Georges Perret, 27, 
’Phone: 51.451 
Zurich: Josef Kisch, Seefeldstrasse 62. 
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Wassatch Ave. 


Cora Ferne Pierce, 219 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: oe Dick Root, The 
Arms, 1954 Columbia Road N. W. 


FLORIDA 
Annie Ford Wight, 
KANSAS 


Oscar Lofgren, 


Schuyler 


Miami: 


Miami Conservatory. 
Lindsborg: Bethany College. 
LOUISIANA 

Ottilie 


Lambert, 2036 


MAINE 
Anna Cecilia Carey, 254 Spring Street. 
MARYLAND 
503 St. Paul Place. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Moses Smith, 407 Huntington Ave. 
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Baltimore: Emanuel Daniel, 


Boston: 
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Detroit: Kenneth N. Hart, 2254 Atkinson Ave. 


MINNESOTA 
Earle G. Killeen, 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City: James Powers, 404 East 10th. 
St. Louis: Noah Weinstein, 624 Central National 
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NEBRASKA 

Jean P. Duffield, 5107 Underwood Ave. 
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ot. 
Houston: Katherine B. 1117 

Blvd. 
San Antonio: 
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Mrs. Stanley Winters, 511 Av 


UTAH 
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VIRGINIA 


John George Harris, 


Salt Lake City: 
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Shields 


WASHINGTON 

710 E. Roy St 
WISCONSIN 
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FREDERICK GROMWEED 


Coacu TEACHER 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-7860 


Pianist — ACCOMPANIST 
16 West 64th St., N. Y.C. 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist ‘ 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
215 W. 75th St., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 





STUDIO 


HATTIE M ANN 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 











EDOARDO OLGA G. 


SACERDOTE 


Vocal Studios—609 Kimball Hall, Chicago—School of Opera 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for season 1931-19388 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 








ANGELO MATURO 


Former coach of Louis Graveure 
VOICE, REPERTOIRE AND OPERATIC COACH 
For appointment call WAdsworth 3-0246 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupios 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Radio 
171 West 7lst St., New York 
ENdicott 2-7737 





Coaching, 
Appointment only: 


Telephone: 
E. GRIMARD > 
Pupil of Jean Martapoura of the Paris Grand Opera 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Strupio 617, 3505 Broapwar, N. Y. Tel. EDgecombe 4-9656 


RAPHAEL ODIERNO 


Bass-Baritone 
VOICE CULTURE 
New York Tel. : 








37 West 46th 8t., BRyant 9-6460 








BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 








HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 
c/o German Grand Opera Co., 11 W. 42nd 8t., New York 


RUTH COE 


SPECIALIST IN OPERATIO REPERTOIRE 
Van Dyck Studio Bidg., 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
Tel: COlumbus 5-1370 — WaAshington Heights ¢ 3828 


‘SANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
Season 1931-1932 now booking 
Address ¢/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. ¥ 





Accompanist 
Coach 





a 





CATHERINE WIDMANN 


COACH — TEACHER OF PIANO 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd S&t., 
Phone: TRaf. 17-6700 


MONTI-GORSEY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia OPERA COMPANY 
911 Kimball Hall 


Sherman New York 





L 
oO 
L 


A Chicago 


PAUL FOUQUET 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


Studio: 533 Halsey St., Telephone: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-2637 














more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 

Thousands of 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


j  d 
j CENTURY gives you the world’s best music 
beautifully printed on the best paper! What 


SHEET MUSIC: 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 





ful teachers use and recommend 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
235 W. 40th Street, New York City 








(MOEGLE 


re of Lyon & Healy. 13 Steinway Bidg., 
57th St., N ‘ Tel.: WEbster 4-3283 
Concert Singer 


V.NOLA =e 


Mr. Nola can —— a singer from the primary rudiments 
of —. = the highest pinnacle of perfection. 
FREE CE TRIAL 


STUDIO 605, STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Tel.: Clrele 17-9006 of STillwell 4-0679 


Ca 
ue 





Operatic and 


WIOLIN MASTERY 
KONONOVEE CE 


Studio: 1265 Walton Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Tel. JErome 7-8042 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


TENOR 


334 West 89th St., 
Tel SChuyler 4-7535 


GRACE LEONARD 


Soprano 
OPERA— Kec ITAL —ORATORIO 
703 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ELSA HOTTINGER 


LEADING CONTRALTO 
Theatre Municipal, 





Address: New York 








Strasbourgh, France 


ETHEL PYNE 


Soprano 
CONCERT—RECITAL 
Mgt. Mollie Croucher, 119 West 57th St., New York 


UNION CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Competent and Well Known Instructors in the 
Various Branches. Boras B. Fsiwisn, Director 


784 SARATOGA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HELEN ELMA BRETT 


NEW VOCAL METHOD 
Specialist in correcting tremolo, breaks, 
limited range, etc. 

Class lessons $3. Private lessons $10 
French Singing Diction Classes $1.00 
Studio: 205 West 57th St., New York City 
Tel. Clrele 7-5420 





























FRANCIS YOUNG 


Teacher of Piano—Specialist in Technique 


Training for Concert 
Stage or Teaching 
725 Riverside Drive 
New York City 
Phone EDgecomb 4-8682 





SIMMONS 


Baritone 
240 West End Ave., 


New York City 


Tel. TRafalgar 
7-8260 








Publications 








SONGS 
Four Songs, by Georg« R 
t are Swans (ara 
Teasdale), 1 Strove 
Savage Landor), The 
Jones, Jr.)—and 
good poems 


Dyer, Jr. 
Teasdale De 
With None 
Little Ghosts 
(Th : Mr. Dyer 
knows how to for the 
setting, though his particular style of writ- 
ing or idiom does not suit all of them 
equally well. He is clearly enough a seeker 
after exact musical expression for the most 
complex of moods. He does not deal with 
an external thought, as did all of the mel 
ody writers from Bach to Cadman. Instead 
his music flashes from color to with 
the speed of thought. 

So with each of these impressive 
and the plan suits, least of all, the 
of them—Joy. Here is in the poem, nearly 
a single mood; in the music, there are many. 
The voice parts are all well written and ex 
salir and difficult. And so also are the 
mpaniments, symphonic, rhapsodic and 
more or “modern.” 

In Swans the splendid 
by the music with exquisite 
grace It paints pictures in 
melodic fitness. Particularly 
the tonal delineation of 
water 


Delicious, too, 
passages th follow, 


i he tles 


Joy (Sara 
( Walter 
mas oO. 


choose 


color 


songs, 
sece nd 


acct 
' 

iess : 
followed 
fidelity and 
harmonic and 
appropriate 1s 
the “tremulous 


poem is 


intillating note 
“the 


which speak of 
place.” The 

command is shown in 

return to the opening 


the s« grace 


sleep in a shadowy 


} 


swans that 
technical 


constructed 


oo, is the third of the set—I 
None Here the 
and the artist, ot 
whe 


composer 
nature and 
e does it as one loves those 
nd understi tands = The 

1 impressive, with 
nodulations, and 


crash at the 


close 
issimo 


flowing 


tiful i 
Men, | Davis 
Carl is long 
gifted yIMpoOs of piano u l gs 
that have won much popular approval, anc 
lustre added to his nam by the 
music, manuscript, 
by hin 
concerts ol works 
seasons in New York at Town Hall 


1 
some it im presented 


and his son, and assisting artists, at 


given during recent 
and 
Carnegie Hall ine of the songs 
the last Carnegi Hall 
lished 
The 
the poet kno 
a lust a 
this song 
and tense 
nette \ 
man s 
rot 


recital is no\ pub 
and a very fine it is 
poem, ih B. Cave, 

hi f and other n 


song 
hows that 
And 
dedic ited Jean 

would 
suited to a 
(Oliver 


BOOKS AND PIANO 
REVIEWED BY GRACE HOFHEIMER 
Statuettes, by Joseph Achron 

In these compositions Mr. Achron 
has used a four note leit-motif, which he 
uughout in a variety ot 
leit-counterpoint, 

They are interesting 
Che second appeals par 
form, 
the 


seen o bea 
werful, 
Ditson 


big. pm 


ust P bass 


rt 
shc 


employs thre 


Ways 
as__leit-harmony, leit 
rhythm, or leit-col 
bits of modernism 
ticularly for its 
that is m in masses of 
traditional sense (New Music.) 

Silver Threads Among the Gold (Duet ar- 

rangement) 

An “Edition Beautiful,” with a moonlight 
picture on the cover. Leading the student to 
appreciation music along this path is 

iewhat like teaching them to appreciate 
Rubens or Corot by familiarizing them with 
John Held, Ir. (A. Belwin, Inc.) 
March, by Edwin Franko Goldman 

It is ai ated to the American 
Masters’ Association and bound to b 


feeling of 


and 
not in 


“aes 
color 


¢ 
tone, 


son 


Band 
€ popu- 


MUSICAL 


lar at the Goldman Band Concerts. (Carl 

Fischer. ) 

Autumn Leaves, by Elva Sherman. 

Skipping Along, by Renee Miles. 

Two short, well edited teaching pieces of 
first or second grade. (Carl Fischer.) 
Cinderella, by Mildred Weston. 

Adapted to school and studio dramatiza- 
tion, with five principal characters and as 
many maidens as possible. 

Quaint Tales, by Frances Terry. 

Five characteristic ally musical and delight- 

pieces for teaching. Second or third 

They are colorful in a simple way 

and interesting rhythmically. (Summy.) 

Key Circle Pieces: In Thirty Seconds, and 
in Dominant Sevenths, by George G. 
Green. 

Not especially inspired studies of the type 
that makes students weary. (Summy.) 
Caprice and May Morning, by Veda M. 

Berkman. 

The latter is decidedly 
teaching pieces for 
( Summy. ) 

Miniature Melodies, arranged by H. L. 
Harts. 

They comprise Good-Bye 
3onnie, Sweet’ Bessie ; Largo; 
of Tennessee; O, Tell Us 
Summer Roses. All are for 
ond grade and are pleasing 
Music that Grandma is sure to like. 
Smith. ) 

Musical Midgets, by Dorothy Bell Briggs. 

\ series of six easy teaching pieces of 
which Cadets on Parade, a march, is the 
best, with On the Merry-Go-Round second 
as a pleasing waltz. (White-Smith.) 
Finnish Lullaby, by Benoit de Torne. 

A lovely lullaby of the haunting Scan- 
dinavian tolk-song type, dedicated to Dai 
Buell. Interesting use is made of modern 
harmonies. A good encore. 

Finger Action, by Orville A. Lindquist. 

The composer, who is professor of piano 
at Oberlin Conserv itory of Music, writes in 
the preface that “exercises such these 
are unnecessary since all piano technic is 
mental. Of this is true, but it is 
equally true that to acquire a good piano 
technic one must also have good tools to 
work with.” A set of five finger exercises 
based upon the dominant seventh chord in 
chromatic progression, which stress the 
third, fourth, and fifth fingers in varied 
rhythms and combinations of double and 
single notes. Excellent of their kind. 
(Schmidt. ) 

Indian Dance, by Charlsey 

Opus 1 of a five year old. 
Joy, by Sophia A. Rhein 

\n arpeggio triplet study. 
reminiscent. (Saunders. ) 

Bells of Old San Gabriel, by 
man Bragdon. 

\ pleasantly descriptive 
Of moderate difficulty, 
tain appeal to intermediate students and 
amateur pianists. (Saunders.) 

Three Valses (Valse Friande, Valse Gra- 
cile, Valse Russe), by Richard Drake 
Saunders. 

Short and graceful in somewhat modern, 
though not ultra modern vein. The Valse 
Russe is somewhat strained. (Saunders. ) 
Dance of the Moon Dwellers, by Harold 

Farnese. 

moderate difficulty. 

movies. 


ful 
grade. 


the best of these 
medium grades. 


Sweet Day; 
The Magnolia 
Merry Birds; 
first and sec 
arrangements. 
( White- 


as 


course, 


Ann Kirby. 


( Saunders. ) 
Strangely 
Sarah Cole- 


study in chords. 
it should have a cer 


Of 
of the 


Makes one think 


(Saunders. ) 
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Americans Appear in Salzburg 


SaLzpurc.—Ruth Kemper, American vio- 
linist and conductor and first graduate of 
the Salzburg Orchestral Academy appeared 
as soloist at the first cuncert of the season 
of the Mozarteum Symphony Orchestra 
playing a Bach concerto. 

Dr. Otto Erhardt, stage director of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, has joined the forces 
of the Academy and will conduct a class 
in opera production in Salzburg during the 
summer of 1932 

Another member of the Salzburg colony, 
Esther Johnsson of Amarillo, Texas, is to 
appear early in November as soloist with the 
Vienna Orchestra under the baton of Arturo 


Young Masters of Music, by Mary N 
lin Roberts. 

The Wonderful Story of Music, by Ellin 
Friel Baker. 

Mrs. Roberts, a sister-in-law of Struthers 
3urt, has travelled widely and studied music 
and painting in New York and Munich. Her 
sensitive approach to the child mind and 
altogether sympathetic presentation of fam- 
iliar childhood stories of great musical per- 
sonalities should appeal to children of all 
ages. The book is replete with fascinating 
illustrations in color by Rowland Wheel- 
right. 

Mrs. Baker is a native of Tennessee, who, 
before her marriave, taught school and 
served on the editorial staff of the Columbia 
Journal. She specializes in juvenile stories, 
but writes for adults as well. This book 
permits a much-travelled aunt to relate to 
a niece and nephew The Wonderful Story 
of Music from her own contact with rare old 
instruments and native players, the world 
over. It is quite as thrilling as any Polly 
Went to College series and should be a boon 
to teachers who are anxious to present mu 
sical history in a practical yet thoroughly 
romantic manner. The book is copiously 
illustrated with drawings by Carle Michel 
Boog, with a frontispiece in color of The 
Music Lesson by Jan Vermeer of Delft 
(1632-1675). (Thomas Y. Crowell.) 

The Music Hour, An Intermediate Teach- 
ers’ Book to accompany the Third and 
Fourth Books by Osbourne McConathy, 
W. Otto Miessner, Edward Baily Birge, 
and Mabel E. Bray. 

This book suggests a practical working 
program for the fourth and fifth grades. 
Part 1 provides an educational program. 
Part two offers outline type-lessons and sug- 
gestions. Part 3 contains accompaniments 
for the songs in the third book and Part 
4, accompaniments for songs in the fourth 
book. The authors have laid out a well- 
devised plan for teaching music and music 
appreciation in the schools. Well-trained ex- 
perienced musicians and psychologists, the 
authors have given attention to every phase 
of the subject, with the result that this book 
is a monument of clear thinking and intelli- 
gent method, which should prove a boon not 
only to the class teacher in public schools, 
but through its concise presentation of teach- 
ing principles are applied to music study in 
Part 1, it will undoubtedly give inspiration 
to many teachers not connected with the 
schools. 


vew- 


_ The authors state in chapter two that “it 
is a significant fact that the makers of 
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COMSTOCK, CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Upright Keys, Actions and 
Hammers, Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte lvory for the Trade 


Lucon, conductor of La Scala Opera, 
Vienna appearance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cameron Burnside, 
cans, 


rector of the academy. 


1937 


in his 


Ameri- 
have settled here to do work in musi- 
cal composition with Julian Freedman, 


di- 


Another recent arrival is Hilda Westmore, 


3ritish violinist, here to study. 
Margaret Halstead, American 


soprano, 


appeared at a recent performance of the 


Academy when excerpts from the 


were given under student conductors. 
young singer, Mary Barrons, formerly 


other 


operas 
An- 


of Kansas City, also took part on this oc- 
R. D 


casion. 


curricula are recognizing more and more the 


need of training the emotions 
the intellects of children.” 


as 


well 
‘By common 


as 


consent, the expressive and creative arts are 


coming to be recognized as deserv 


ing of 


greater emphasis in education since they do 
provide safe emotional outlets and a pleasur- 


able use of leisure time.” 


In chapter three the statement is made 


that “One of the chief probleras of 


group 


instruction in all subjects is that of individ- 


ual differentiation within the group in 
aptitude, desire and ability to learn.” 


native 


Material is furnished for various methods 
of approach, for the purposes of interesting 


every type of student. 
and measurements are 
given, 
the “subjective” 
portance, 
ation, than the “objective” or factual 
An unusually sound and sane appré 
a difficult subject. (Silver, Burdett.) 


amply and 


Suggestions for tests 


wisely 


with stress laid upon the value of 
test, as being of equal im- 
though more difficult of determin- 


tests. 
vach to 











Manufacturers of the 


A musical 


Factory and Offices 
NEW YORK 


WING & SON 


WING PIANO 


instrument manu- 
factured in the musical center 
of America for sixty-two years 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Sts. 











“Known for Tone 
Since 1863” 


GREAT PIANOS 


Factory and general offices 


New York City 


MATHUSHEK 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 


132ad Street and Alexander Avenue 











When You Want 
Anything in Music 


DEALER 





BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


REMEMBER YOUR HOME 











New York 





STEINWAY 


The Instrument of the Immortals 


Hamburg 


London 





great ones 





Choose your piano ab 
the artists do. Todays 
prefer the 


sBALDWIN - 


Baldwin g Pianos 


CHOOSE YOUR PIANO AS THE ARTISTS D® 




















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 


318-326 West 397TH Sr., 


New Yor« 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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His program is to include com- 
Schubert, 


vember 14. 


positions by Bach, Beethoven, 


Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, Devo, Tschaikow- 


sky and De Falla. 
4 


RUTH SHAFINER, 
soprano, with Mrs. H. H. Beach, composer, 
and Mrs. John Moody. The picture was 
taken while Miss Shaffner was visiting 
Mrs. Moody at the latter’s Japanese estate, 
Shoo Foo Den, at Merriewold, N. Y. 


PAUL FOQUET, 
pianist, will give a recital in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on the evening of No- 


FOUR CONDUCTORS AND A 
PIANIST. 
Left to right, Clarence Adler, pianist and 
teacher; Nicolai Sokoloff, of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra; Georges Barrere of the 
Barrere Little Symphony; Pierre Monteux 
of Orchestre Symphonique de Paris; and 
Myer Davis, who is in charge of the music 
at the new Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 


MYRA HESS AND YELLY D’ARANYI 
playing tenis at Miss Hess’ home near London. The English pianist and the Hungarian 
violinist, although here shown as athletic opponents, often joim forces on the concert stage 


NAT D. KANE 
CHARLES MADURO pecialises in teaching the piano to adult 


; beginners. (Price Studio photo) 
The Rhapsodie and Scherzo Espagnol 
of this New York composer will | 
presented for the first time in Brooklyn 
hy the Manhattan Symphony, Henry 
Hadley conducting, at the Hotel St. 
George on the evening of November 16. 


ALLAN JONES 
will sing the role of Boccaccio in Charles 
LL. Wagner’s season of opera comique 
at the New Yorker Theater in } 
York City beginning November 17. 
Ethel Leginska will conduct the per- 
formances. The company will present 
Boccaccio in Newark for a week be 
ginning November 9, and at the McCar- 
ter Theater in Princeton, N. J., No- 
vember 16. 


fore Mets 
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MR. AND MRS. CHARLES LAUWERS 
have returned from Belgium for the Chicago Civic Opera Season Vrs who is 
known on the stage as Alice d’Hermanoy, is a soprano of the company, and Mr. Lauwers 
is one of the conductors. Both have been connected with the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
for many seasons. 


Lauwers 


as Wolfram in the performance of 
hauser given by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company in the Academy of Musi 
on October 22. Mr ! 


ARLHUR WARWICK | 
concert pianist and head of the Piano 
Department at the Horace Mann School 
for Boys, gave a joint recital on Sep- 
tember 26, with Louise Crowell, sopra 
no, for the League of Women Voters 
in New Milford, Conn. He played two 
groups of solo numbers and also the ac- 
companying for Miss 
first of the 


Crow The 

series of the Thursday 

Morning Musicales at the Horace Mann 
School for Boys was performed by Mr 
Warwick on October 8 A number of 
artists have been engaged to appear dur 
ing the season in these weekly programs 

} 


which are under his supervision 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


Tann- 


Thomas ts schedulec 
r six appearances with the compan) 
29 


season of 1931-3 


ELIZABETH GES! 
om pose pianist and teacheé 
delphia. Miss Gest is the 
Keyl ad Harmony f 

lewed in a 

Musi at 
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(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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Pianist 
Boston, Jordan Hall Concert, November 12 
New York, Carnegie Hall Recital, November 16 





